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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in BRITAIN. From A.D. 664 to the Extinction of the Plague in 


1666. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


“This is the first attempt in 


at a systematic study of epidemics......Apart from his aetiological theories, which have the merit of never being advanced without a clear statem>nt 


of the on which are built, this hi is a work of t research. At ev int Dr. Creighton shows a praiseworth i i inci i 
a8 oo i ao history grea’ ery po igh praiseworthy passion for thoroughness in small incidental questi ns, 


“Mr. ton has produced a most interesting and 
new and with remarkable industry, ability, and success. 
is the first who has voured to trace these epidemics to 
a 


so to speak, historic diseases into story.’’—Spectator. 


striking historical work in his ‘ History of Epidemics in Britain.’ -He has carried the historical method and original research into 
_ Historians have made occasional excursuses into the ragion Mr. Creighton has made his own......Mr. Creighton 
eir source, to give a scientific account of them, and weave the causes, the appearance, and the consequences of the great and, 


“ The historical part of his subject is treated with great patience of research and often with acute insight, and will be read with interest and profit by all serious students of our national 


history.”—Times. 


“ The present work is at once an important contribution to British epidemiology and a valuable instalment of that history of English medicine of which so small a part has been 


written.” — British Medical Journal. 


“Dr. Creighton’s work has been a labour of years, and provides us with a succinct, well-written, and admirably balanced account of the epidemics in Britain up to the time of the ex- 


tinction of the 

“ Dr. Creighton 
tribution to the 
as to the prof 


department of social history d handlin; 


e in 1666. The immense amount of detail is dealt with by a masterly hand, and we can recommend it most strongly to our readers.”—Huinburgh Medical Journal. 
an easy and varied style, the valuable faculty of lucid arrangement, and trained critical acumen. He has 


thus produced an important and permanent con- 


collecting, marshalling, an: his facts with such power as to bring home the significance of his hes t 
mind, This volume places him in the front ranks of the epidemiologists ay icles < sar ee eT ee 


of our time.’’— Daily Chronicle, 


“ For those who are desirous of understanding our social history no book has been published of late days that is more important.’’— Tablet. 


NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR JEBB’S SOPHOCLES. 


SOPHOCLES : the Plays and Fr 


agments. Vol. V. TRACHINIAE. With Critical Notes, Com- 


mentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“The fifth part of Professor Jebb’s monumental edition of Sophocles, ‘ The Plays and rage, with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation of English Prose’ (Cambridge, at 


contains ‘ The 


,’(@ play which has been very variously estimated 


Universi Trachiniae. ifferent scholars and critics of equal com d ity. i 
a vestely a appreciation with all his accustomed lucidity, learning, and insight, and produces an edition of the play which it is ‘alm _ ~~ =o pecans 


THE WITNESS of HERMAS to the FOUR GOSPELS. 


College, Cambridge. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


ost superfluous to praise.” — Times. 


By C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
[ 


Immediately. 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN TIMES. By 


W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


[ Nearly ready. 


THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By William Ridgeway, 


M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork, late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, with Ilustrations, 15s. Net. 


A TREATISE on the MATHEMATICAL THEORY of ELASTICITY. By A. E. H. Love, M.A., 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. In 2 vols. 


[ Vol. I. immediately. 


SOLUTIONS to the EXAMPLES in a TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By S. L. 


LONEY, M.A.., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


(Immediately. 


A COMPARATIVE INDEX to the LEONINE, GELASIAN, and GREGORIAN SACRAMENTARIES 


of MURATORI. By H. A. WILSON, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo, 5s. net. [ Nearly ready. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS in CLASSICAL and MEDIZVAL TIMES, their Art and 


Technique. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Slade Professor of Fine Art, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


[ Nearly ready. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books XI. and XII. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometitne Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. (Subject for Cambridge Local Examination, Junior 
and Senior, December, 1892.) © 


CORNEILLE,—POLYEUCTE. With Introduction and 
Notes by E. G. W. BRAUN@OLTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French. 
[In the press. 


SCHILLER._GESCHICHTE des DREISSIGJAHRIGEN 
KRIEGS. Buch II. With Introduction and Notes by KARL HERMANN BREUL, 
M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German. 3s. [ Immediately. 


HOMER'S ILIAD. Book VI. With Introduction, Notes, 
and ee, by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Sidney 
Sussex College. 2s. (Subject for Cambridge Local Examination, Senior, December, 1892 ) 


OVID: METAMORPHOSES. Liber I. vodiaethe 


With Introduction 
and Notes, by L. D. DOWDALL, LL.B., B.D. 1s. 6d. 


GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK and LATIN 


AUTHORS. For Fi ight Translation. Selected and supplied with Short Notes for 
Beginners by H. BENDALL, M.A., Head Master, and uP E. LAURENCE, B.A., 
Assistant Master of Blackheath Proprietary School. Crown 8vo. 

Part I.—EASY. 1s. 6d. . 
Part II.—MODERATELY EASY. 2s. 
Part III.—MODERATELY DIFFICULT. 


[In the press. 





New Volume of” the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges. 


THE BOOK of EZEKIEL. By the Rev. A. B. Davidson, 
DD. 5a. 





New Volume of the Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE to the CORINTHIANS. Edited 


by the Rev. J. J. LIAS, M.A. 3s, 





Loynon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, CampripGe UNIversiry Press WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in 
Central Africa. By EDWARD COODE HORE, Master 
Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original 
Illustrations. Large post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“A straightforward narrative of missi 
oot and a vivid pickers of 
Africa.” — Times. 


EPIDEMICS, PLAGUES and FEVERS 
their Causes ont Prevention. A Handbook of Sanatory 
les. By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL. Demy 
loth, 15s. net. 
o,° pre volume is intended as an epitome of existing 
concerning the nature and prevention of maladies 
Ao oF s as “‘ preventable,” and now chiefly under 
Soe the id = of the highest — iti 4 ot 
sa of the 
frequently very difficult of access. ee 


eae ee HANDY ATLAS of 
Ps, 





enter- 
life in 


over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitu 
Bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. Size, when shut, 7} inches 12. 
ona a and durably bound, Senutiteiy printed on 
embodying the results of the latest geo- 
es, this inenpenaive atlas is wholly admir- 
able.”—Zuropean Mail. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 
AUSTRALASIA. New and Revised Edition, reduced in 
price. Size, 65 inches by 53; scale, 643 miles to an inch. 

Prices :—Coloured Sheets . - 35s. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished . - 45s. 
Mounted to fold incase . . . . . 608. 
Mounted on springroller. . . . . £5. 


and Revised Editions of the followin Ma 
atanford’s Library Series are also ready, uniform i in cae ead 
price with the above :— 


EUROPE.—Scale, miles to 
ASIA.—Scale, 110 oa jens on. - 


AFRIC — to one inch. 
NORTH AMERIGA.— ‘Scale, 83} miles to one inch. 


SOUTH AMERICA.—Scale, 83} miles to one inch. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27, Cockspur Street, CHARING Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK foquuir (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends ed unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriag 
LIBRARY "BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with tl this Library. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

41, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C. 








F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 


I. 





John Strange Winter. w 
a 
a 


By the Author of 


**Bootles’ Baby,” ‘Mrs. Bob,” 


O “The Other Meu’s Wife,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


[At all Libraries. 


“*Only Human’ is a powerful story, true to its title, in that it deals 
with henen passion, human wea’ ness, and human suffering. 
Thoroughly healthy in tone th an in clever 
sketches of character, it has ae = NL a with a special 
pu - This tale is no less forcibly than oy told. It strikes 
an ever-sensitive chord of human cr” and is, in every respect, 
Baby. De of me Ge a and versatile author of ‘ Bootles 

Y 
ms lot. pet Out ‘Only 1 Human’ is admirably developed ; and those who 
take up he book need not be under any apprehension | —_ they will 
find it dull....Is bright and entertaining.”—Lo 

“That deserved! ly popular writer, John Strange Winter, “could not 
have hit upon a happier title for her latest story, ‘Only Human,’ for 
rarely have we met with a more thoroughly natural group of men and 
women than those which figure in the es of this very interesting 
work. The plot of the romance is distinct , engrossing, and the author 
has shown her usual skill in linking toqettes er all through the story the 
fates of Jack Broughton, Sir James Craddock, his victim. and their 
= tive families. The chief value of the work is in its clever and 

id sketches of character..... John Strange Winter has mastered the 
oat of being naturalistic without coarsen oe and pathetic without 
becoming maudlin ; her books are, indeed, s thoroughly human 
and full of vitality. "and this latest —~ Vag is to the full as bright 
and as forcible as the majority of its predecessors.”—Court Journal. 








Il. 
By “Carmen Sylva” (H.M. the Queen 


of Roumania). 


EDLEEN VAUGHAN; or, 


Paths of Peril. B & Author of “Thoughts ofa 
Queen,” ‘ l= e Carpathians,” “‘ Rou- 
manian Fairy Tales,” hee. 8 vols. 
[At all Libraries. 
story charmingly told throughout, very true to 
nature. dexterously built, and illumined here and there by hes of 
genuine po’ feeling. Just the kind of story, in short, to win favour 
among all sorts and conditions of readers, ani quite qauie, therefore, 
to be in great request at circulating libraries.”—Peo 


III. 
By Annie Thomas (Mrs, Pender Cudlip). 
OLD DACRE’S DARLING. 


By the Author of “Allerton Towers,” “ Kate 
Valliant,” ‘‘ Friends and Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 
[At all Libraries. 





“It is a charmi 





IV. 
By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 


A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. 


By the Author of “A Professional Beauty,” 
“ Daughters of Belgravia,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Immediately. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The BUSHRANGER’S SWEET- 


HEART: an Australian Romance. (2nd Edition.) By 
HUME NISBET. With Original Illustrations by the 
Author. 

“The author has been successful in a prudecing s an Australian romance 
of singular charm. The book abounds with adventures of a probable 
kind..... Evidently most of the incidents are worked up from scenes 
it i by the author while in Australia. The writing is vigorous, 





CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. By 
ENRY _!SLDING, Esq. Edited, wi a Lnteotuction ond Notes, 
ty A USTiN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, paper boards. V en, 
Portrait of Fielding. Limited Eeition, 475 --B., 4 te 
paver, price 78, 6d, wet, aud 25 copies [all subscribed for] = 
apane.e vellum paper pr.ce 153, net. 
Nore.—The >+xt vol. wi"? be SW IPPs * “ POLITE CONVERSATION.” 
Edited | G onee Sariesury. 


© DOGES of VENICE. Being a slight 
Sketeh of the Lives and Times of Tomas Mocenigo en” Fran 
Foscari. By ALETHEA WIEL. Author of “ Vittoria Colowen ta 
Study.” Limited to 500 copies. _"cap. 4to, boards, with Ten F ull: 
Page Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


ON LONELY SHORES, and other Rhymes. 


By JAMES LEIGH JOYNE JOYNES. »me!l ito, boards, 5s. net. 
Lonpon: CHISWICK E PRESS Toox’s Covrrt, E.C. 








and the descriptive are ably done. It is an admirable book 
in every way.” ublie Opini Upinion. 


Cloth, 2s. ¢d. each. 


A WITCH of the HILLS. By 


FLORENCE WARDFN. 


BEATRICE and BENEDICK: a 


Romance of the Crimea. By HAWLEY SMART. 
(Immediately. 


In picture boards, 2s. 


A LOST WIFE. (8rd Edition.) 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. (Jmmediately. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovruampron Srreet, Srxanv, W.C. 





NEW VOLUMES of VERSE. 


In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 64. 


Love in Earnest. 
Sonnets, Ballads, and Lyrics. 
By J. G. F. NICHOLSON. 
“A pretty volume of verse, pleasant and refined in tone.” 
“The technical perfection is noticeable .... ‘ve 


-Will pease the 
taste of the time.””— Scotsman. 
“ Finely reflective, smooth, melodious, and full of feeling. 


cho. 
“Full of graceful imagery, and happy expression, and 
charming music, and delightful freedom of movement 
characterise many of the lyrics.” — Western Daily Mercury. 





In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s. 6d. 


The House of Omri. 


Part I. Elijah. 
By STANLEY WEALL. 

“There is a splendid swing and roll in the verse. 
best effort of the kind we have seen for years.”’ 

Glasgow Herald, 

“* From the high level of thought and diction maintained 
throughout this first act, we may fairly anticipate that this 
poem when complete will be one of rare excellence.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 


It is the 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


The Temple of Man. 


Poems by THOMAS FOLLIOTT. 


“The conception is bold and lofty, whilst the rendering in 
well-knit blank verse is throughout thoroughly poetic.” 
Bradford Observer. 
“Every lover of poetry will enjoy their elevated thought, 
their frankness, and the studied simplicity of their structure 
and diction.” —Scotsman. 


In crown 8yo, tastefully printed, cloth, 5s. 


Solitary Song. 
By ALLEYNE HARRIS. 


“‘ The author has a fund of genuine poetic feeling.” 
Black and White, 

“We find in ‘ Solitary Song’ much that is excellent and full 
of promise. The study in dialect, entitled ‘Granny on the 
Jubilee,’ is really clever, and much feeling is compressed int> 
it. The five stanzas addressed to Robin Redbreast also em- 
body a happy idea. ‘ Footmarks’ is lucid in expression, and 
shows a command of language and metre.’’— Oxford Chronicle. 

“The strong point in Mr. Harris’s poetry is measure and 
music. ‘Our Scotch Lassie’ is a charming picture frem the 
life. There is so much to commend in the volume that we 
may look for something more and better from the same facile 
pen.”’— Rest and Reaping. 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 5s. 


All the Earth Round: 


A Nautical Poem. 
By A WANDERER. 
In 81x Cantos. 
Dedicated by permission to Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry 
Keppel, Admiral of the Fleet, &c., &c. 

“The descriptions throughout of scenes and places are 
»“mirably done, while, when the author is describing the ever 
varying incidents on board ship, he is at his very best. Being, 
.« it ie, written in easy flowing verae, the author is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a work that is certain to secure many 
delighted readers, especially in the service which he evidently 
1 ves so much.”—Hampshire Telegraph. 

“ At times we have some effective bits of description, and 

ere is a breeziness about his poem as a whole that is 
refreshing.””— Western Daily Mercury. 

“* Verse of considerable merit. Many a pleasant half-hour 
may be passed in perusing it.” —Leicester Daily Mercury. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
Lonvon. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIs Tv. 


wOoOTICHE. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MAY contains, among other articles of interest :— 
GOD’S FOOL. Chaps. 19-23.—AN EPISODE in 
the LIFE of GOUNOD.—JASMIN, the GASCON 
POET.—AN OLD-WORLD PHILOSOPHER. — 
“THE REPROOF of CHANCE.”—DRYDEN and 
BEN JONSON.—THE SMITH’S STRIKE.—AUNT 
ANNE. Chaps. 12, 13, &c. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. 
By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of ‘‘A Romance of Two Worlds,” ‘‘ Thelma,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. 


By the AUTHOR of “SIR GEORGE.” 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“Mrs. Henniker, the late Lord Houghton’s younger 
daughter, inherits much of her father’s b: it fancy and 
keen appreciation of the ludicrous, which might have been 
called cynicism. To her, too, has been given a power of deep 
but unstrained pathos, which is fully developed in this 
thoroughly natural and thoroughly English story.”’— World, 





Now ready. 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 
By WALTER RAYMOND. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOCKET.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus). 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“The work of Mrs. Alfred Marks is never commonplace, 
never deficient in a certain arresting quality; but her latest 
book is exceptionally striking and impressive. It is a lon 
time since we have had a study of the disintegrating effects o 
rin at once so truthful, so powerful, so terrible, and yet 80 
i. cin«ting as that which is to be found in these pages.” 

Spectator. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 


The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


THE DEWY MORN. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


ALDYTH. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 
A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
THELMA., 

ARDATH. 
VENDETTA. 
WORMWOOD. 
Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





RicHaRD Bentizy & Son, New Burlington Street, 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


A Modern Dick Whittington. 
By James Payrn, Author of ‘ By Proxy,”’ ‘* Lost 
Sir Massingberd,’’ &c. 2 vols., 21s. 
[Ready shortly. 





NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 


The Medicine Lady. By L. T. 


Meape, Author of ‘‘A World of Girls,” “A 
Sweet Girl Graduate,’ Kc. In 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
[In prep iration. 





AN AUSTRALIAN ROMANCE. 


Mount Desolation. By W. Cartron 
Dawe, Author of ‘‘ The Golden Lake,”’ ‘‘ Sketches 
in Verse,”’ &c, Crown 8vo, 5s. [Now ready. 





NEW WORK BY Q. 


. ” 

“I Saw Three Ships,” and other 
Winter’s Tales. By Q, Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s 
Rock,” ‘‘The Splendid Spur,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, 6s. [Ready May 17. 





The Career of Columbus. By 
Cuartes Enron, Q.C., M.P. Demy 8vo, 3 
pages, cloth, 10s, 6d. [Ready shortly. 


Round the Empire. By G. R. 
Parkin, of New Brunswick, Lecturer to the 
Imperial Federation League. With a Preface by 
the Rt. Hon. the Earn or Rosesery, K.T. Fully 
Tilustrated, 1s. 6d. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 


The Little Minister, by J. M. 
Barrik, is nearly exhausted, and a FOURTH 
EDITION is now at press. Price 7s, 6d. 








CONAN DOYLE’S NEW WORK. 


The Doings of Raffles Haw. By 
A. Conan Doytz, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,’’ 
&c, Antique paper, cloth, 5s. 


Smuggling Days and Smu lin g 
WRe ie a adh the Hon. i ° 
SHore, R.N. With numerous Plans and Drawings 
by the Author. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“La Bella,” and Others. Being 
Certain Stories Recollected by Eczrron Casttx, 
Author of ‘‘ Consequences.”” Crown 8vo, buckram, 
gilt lettered, 6s. 











PIERRE LOTI’S NEW BOOK. 


The Book of Pity and of Death. 
By Pierre Lori, Member of the French Academy. 
Translated by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Antique 
paper, cloth, 5s, 


Part I. Now Ready, price 1s. 


“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES,” 


1892. 


and beautiful Reproductions of the 
Principal Pictures and Sculpture exhibited at this 
year’s Royal Academy. mplete in 4 Parts, 
price 1s. each, or in 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 

N.8.—The Entire Edition of Part !. was subscribed 

for by the trade in advance of publication, and is now 

out of print with the Publishers. Parts Il,, lil., and 

IV. will be issued during May. 


Containing lar; 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
NEW BOOKS. _ 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MEN, MINES, AND ANIMALS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, M.P. 

With Additional Matter, Special Portrait, numerous Dlustra- 
tions, and Route Map, 1 vol., demy Svo, about 500 pages, 
cloth, One Guinea. 

“Lord Randolph’s pages are full of diversified adventure 
and experience, from 7 part of which interesting extracts 
could be collected .....A thoroughly attractive book.’ 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ Lord Randolph is never dull.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“* Brightened by entertaining sketches of native and colonial 
manners and customs, incidents of the chase, and the hundred- 
and-one adventures of the road......The volume is well and 
Deptoeely illustrated.””— Morning Post. 

“Lord Randolph is much struck by the paucity of British 

ulation in the Cape Colony and in South Africa generally, 
and waxes quite eloquent on the agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of the Transvaal.” — Daily News. 

‘Lord Randolph is at his best when describing his sporting 
adventures.”’— Manchester Guardian, 


THE EARL of DERBY. By 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. New Volume of the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Prime Ministers” Series. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Mr. Saintsbury’s historical narrative is clear, accurate, and 
discriminating, and his personal estimate of Lord Derby is 
brilliant, appreciative, and just.’’— Times. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


No. 1, oa! ready, price Half-a-Crown, a New, High-class 

onthly Illustrated Magazine for Gentlewomen. 
This magazine—the English edition of ‘‘ La Mode Pratique ”— 
is chiefly devoted to the world of fashion, although the literary 
and artistic tastes of gentlewomen are not overlooked in its 
pases. Part I. contains Four Coloured Plates and a Sheet of 
Paper Patterns, whilst scattered through the text many other 
illustrations are introduced. All the dresses portrayed are 
as of actual costumes, and are drawn from photo- 
graphs. 


KILMEN Y.. By William Black. 


Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


“PREACHERS OF THE ACE” SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

















BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 
MESSAGES to the. MULTI- 
TUDE: being Ten tative Sermons selected at 


Represen’ 
Mentone, and Two Unpublished Addresses delivered on 
Memorable Occasions by Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. With 
Photogravure Portrait and Preface by J. A. SPURGEON. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 


BY CANON KNOX LITTLE 


THE JOURNEY of LIFE. 


By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of WATER- 

COLOUR PAINTING in ENGLAND. By GILBERT 
R. REDGRAVE. New Volume of the Poynter’s Series 
of Handbooks of Art. Illustrated with 34 Engravings. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LOW’S ONE-SHILLING SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, demy 8vo, picture covers, 1s, each. 


THE VISITORS’ BOOK; or, 


Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. By “IGNOTUS.” 
“ Admirable in every way, full of quiet, trenchant humour 


and observation.” — World. 
MARRIED by PROXY. By a 
“Not often can so much hearty laughter ost out of a 


‘“*NEW HUMOURIST.” 
book as is excited by a perusal of ‘ Married by 5 
Glasgow Herald. 


HIS GOLF MADNESS, and 


other ‘“‘ Queer Stories.” By GEORG SOMES 
LAYARD. 





“An excellent shillingsworth is Scribner.”—St. James’s Gazelte. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY Number just ready. An Illustrated Monthly. Price Is. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Cassett & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Fleet Street, E.C, 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 
It is particularly requested that all business 
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not to the Enrror. 








LITERATURE. 


Sir Walter Ralegh. A os By 
William Stebbing. (Oxford: Clarendon 


Press. ) 

“At length I have fixed on Sir Walter 
Raleigh for my hero. His eventful story is 
varied by the characters of the soldier and 
sailor, the courtier and historian; and it may 
afford such a fund of materials as I desire, 
which have not yet been properly manu- 
factured.” 

So Gibbon wrote, in 1761; and two years 
later, he continued : 

‘I shrink with terror from the modern history 
of England, where every character is a problem 
and every reader a friend or an enemy ; where 
a writer is supposed to hoist a flag of party, and 


is devoted to nation by the adverse faction. 
Such would be my tion at home; and 
abroad the historian of Raleigh must encounter 


an indifference far more bitter than censure or 
reproach. The events of his life are interesting ; 
but his character is ambiguous, his actions are 
obscure, his writings are English, and his fame 
is confined to the narrow limits of our language 
and our island. I must embrace a safer and a 
more extensive theme.” 


All that Gibbon said of Raleigh’s character 
is true; but we may conclude that 
Elizabethan heroes are no longer the sport 
of modern faction ; and if an English his- 
torian treat an English hero worthily, he 
may hope now for some recognition among 
foreign scholars. Even though he fail 
there, his audience and his language are no 
longer “confined to the narrow limits of 
our island”: our history and our great 
men are the common property of the whole 
English-speaking world; to none of them 
would this recognition be more grateful 
than to Raleigh himself; to none of them, 
we may add, is it more justly due. 

Mr. Stebbing’s Ralegh is not precisely 
what Gibbon would have composed: as 
literature, it is not so finished; as a bio- 
graphy, it is not so interesting as Gibbon 
would have made it; as a work of research, 
it is probably better, for a modern writer has 
many advantages that were not attainablea 
century ago. Mr. Stebbing has made the 
best use of his advantages; and this 
biography does the greatest credit to his 
judgment, to his perseverance, and to his 
devotion. His readers are indebted to him 
for collecting all the details of Raleigh’s 
life ; and, when they have laboured through 
them, they will congratulate the author’s 
patience and their own. Works of imagi- 
nation, it has been said prettily, excel by 
their allurement and delight, by their 
power of attracting and detaining the atten- 
tion. That book is good in vain which the 


who keeps the mind in a pleasing captivity ; 
whose pages are pe with eagerness, 
and in hope of new pleasure are perused 
ain; and whose conclusion is perceived 
with an eye of sorrow, such as the traveller 
casts upon departing day. It is with allure- 
ment that we take up the works of Raleigh 
himself, with delight that we peruse them, 
and with sorrow that we lay them down; 
and the man himself is no less attractive 
than his literature. Something of all this 
is lost in Mr. Stebbing’s presentation of 
him, careful and honest though it be. A 
biography should not be, in the first place, 
a work of imagination, it is true; but it 
should satisfy the imagination, by reflecting 
as much as possible of the charm and the 
human interest of the original. Mr. Stebbing 
deserves every acknowledgment for what 
he has given; but it is with sorrow of 
another Kind, than for the splendour of a 
fading day, that we reach the conclusion of 
his book, and recognise all that has been 
denied to him, all that has been withheld 
from us. 

The life of Raleigh is one long enigma : 
from his birth to his death, there are 
problems and open questions at every turn ; 
and it is impossible not to wonder at the 
patience with which Mr. Stebbiag has in- 
vestigated, and the tact with which he has 
discussed them. The place and the date 
of Raleigh’s birth are not accurately known, 
Mr. Stebbing decides in favour of Budleigh 
as the place; and he appears to hold that 
1554 is the date. The right spelling of his 
name is no less uncertain, and is much more 
various. It wavers between the long 
‘“Raughleigh” and the short ‘ Ralli,” 
yielding sometimes to the strange tempta- 
tion of ‘‘ Wrawly.” Sir Walter himself was 
used to sign ‘‘ Rauley”’ in the early periods of 
his life ; but, after his father’s death, nearly 
always ‘‘ Ralegh.” It is this form which 
Mr. Stebbing has adopted ; but perhaps those 
who love old ways may still use the familiar 
‘‘ Raleigh,” though it is a variation which 
the man himself is never known to have 
approved. The name of his school has not 
been preserved, says Mr. Stebbing ; but it 
vould, appear that Oxford may number him 
among her sons, and Oriel among her com- 
moners. In 1569, he was at the wars in 
France ; and a few years later he entered 
at the Middle Temple. Then we find him 
campaigning in Flanders; and after that 
planning or pursuing adventures upon the 
sea. At length he passed over into Ireland, 
where he distinguished himself, and laid the 
foundations of his career. 

It was on his return thence that he was 
introduced at court, and from that hour he 
must be numbered among the courtiers. 
From Elizabeth’s favour he hoped for 
wealth and for position: from the patron- 
age of James he hoped to mend his broken 
fortunes, and to accomplish his darling 
schemes. He disputed the favour of Eliza- 
beth with a crowd of rivals; in the contest 
he obtained some wealth, some credit, much 
disappointment, a great deal of unpopu- 
larity, and no real influence. The Queen’s 
favour was lost, almost past recovering, by 
the crime of matrimony with a Maid of 


at all, or in not making Elizabeth Throck- 
morton his bride until she was on the point 
of making him a father. His wife was the 
best thing he obtained from the court: so 
noble was her character, and so devoted 
was her affection, that a biographer should 
be eager to allow her the benefit of every 
doubt ; and there is no certain evidence of 
her impropriety, nor of her indiscretion. 
Like every other incident in Raleigh’s 
history, his courtship is mysterious, and 
encompassed with perplexities. The only 
evidence against his wife’s honour is the 
Queen’s displeasure, his own imprisonment, 
and a sentence in Camden; and the truth 
of the latter is not established, as Mr. 
Stebbing argues, because it was left un- 
challenged. 

During the whole of Elizabeth’s life we 
find Raleigh a brilliant courtier, delightin 
the Queen with his wit, dazzling the worl 
with epigrams or with brave actions. Some- 
times he is pining in the Tower, or in the 
honourable banishment of a campaign. 
At other times, he is doing good service ; as 
against the Armada, or against Cadiz; or, 
it may be, he is killing Irishmen and 
gathering in their spoils. He strove in 
vain to be chosen a Privy Councillor, or to 
share with Burghley in the highest confi- 
dences of Elizabeth. Now and then Raleigh 
was consulted about some desperate adven- 
ture, or entrusted with a subordinate com- 
mand in some enterprise against the 
Spaniard; but into the councils of the 
nation he never entered, and his highest 
office was to be Captain in the Yeomen of 
the Guard. In addition to this he was 
Vice-Admiral of Devon and Cornwall, and 
Lieutenant of the latter county. Besides 
these military offices, he held appointments 
which were more lucrative, and he enjoyed 
several monopolies. For these, and for his 
imagined favour with the Queen, he was 
most unpopular. His courage and his 
talents were questioned ; and in the eyes of 
the people he was only one of a crowd of 
greedy satellites, who abused the confidence 
of Elizabeth, and became rich out of the 
public money. Raleigh became rich by his 
monopolies, and by his campaigns; he 
obtained land and he built houses, both in 
Ireland and in England. But more wealth 
passed through his hands than remained in 
them. He was magnificent in his expendi- 
ture, and rash in his outlay upon new 
adventures. 

Such was Raleigh’s position under Eliza- 
beth: never knowing whether he were in 
favour or in disgrace; never trusted by 
those in power, never liked among the 
people; never getting what he wanted ; 
and not coming with great credit out of the 
dubious intrigues of the Essex party. At 
the accession of James, he lost his offices 
and his income ; and it was not long before 
he was tried for the mysterious affair of 
Cobham. To be tried, in those days, was 
almost certainly to be condemned. Raleigh 
obtained the usual fate of the accused, but 
his execution was delayed. Mr. Stebbing 
says the trial brought out the great 
qualities of Raleigh, and no doubt it did; 
but we must receive them on faith, as 
Mr. Stebbing has not managed to trans- 
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brought out, though, is the innocence of 
Raleigh, and the monstrous iniquity of 
all those who managed the case against 
him. Of all state trials, Raleigh’s would 
appear to be the most iniquitous, and the 
least defensible ; and his persecution turned 
the tide of popular feeling. The long 
years in the Tower gave us Zhe Ilistory of 
the World; and our admiration for that 
great book is increased by our knowledge 
that the author was busy all the time with 
two kinds cf work, which are usually in- 
compatible with good literature. He was 
occupied with science, and with politics. 
He never ceased to make experiments, or to 
form plans for his restoration to liberty and 
power. The boundless resources of the 
man are most admirable in his imprison- 
ment, and in Mr. Stebbing’s account of it. 
He adds nothing new to the miserable 
story of Raleigh’s last enterprise, and of its 
failure ; though he has added something to 
our clear knowledge of the meanness and 
the treachery of King James: the only 
Stuart who kindles no enthusiasm ; a de- 
generate Scotchman, with none of the vir- 
tues belonging to his country, and with 
none of its vices except pedantry and 
intemperance. To this miserable sovereign, 
and to his miserable policy, Raleigh was 
made a victim; though it is impossible to 
read Mr. Stebbing’s book without feeling 
now and then that Raleigh was no less a 
victim to the defects of his own high quali- 
ties. His career was unfortunate ; his life 
is melancholy reading ; but there stands out 
in it one charming figure, and our best 
thanks are due to Mr. Stebbing for making 
Lady Raleigh so well known to us. She 
comes upon the scene as Elizabeth Throck- 
morton, the Maid of Honour, “ tall, slender, 
golden-haired ” ; Raleigh’s brave and faith- 
ful wife; his adviser and consoler in all his 
troubles; his comfort at the end; the 
defender of his memory. She was excellent 
in everything, except in spelling ; and there 
she allowed herself even more than the 
licence of her licentious age. ‘ No cords 
have ever lasted long, but those which have 
been twisted by love only,” says Raleigh, in 
his History. He was fortunate enough to 
have it proved to him in his life. Two such 
good things, as his own fine irony and his 
wife’s loving devotion, were enough to:com- 
peasate a man for any misfortunes ; even 
though they be as many, as great, and as 
unmerited as were Sir Walter Raleigh’s. 
Artuur GALton. 











Pauperism, a Picture; and the Endowment of 


Old Age, an Argument. 
Booth. (Macmillans.) 
Tue editor of Labour and Life of the People 
has so clearly won his way to the front rank 
among what may be called our social! statists 
that his work on Pauperism and the Endow- 
ment of Old Age was looked forward to 
with eager interest ; and its simultaneous 
publication in editions at different prices 
(5s. and Gd.) shows the large demand for it 
from readers of all classes which is antici- 
pated by its enterprising publishers. Toa 
great extent it is an expansion of a paper 
read before the Statistical Society in 
December last, which was much noticed at 


By Charles 





the time ; but various data relied on in the 
paper have been corrected, with the result 
of rendering its figures less appalling. The 
volume, however, consists of two distinct 
portions—a study, or as the author terms it, 
a “picture” of pauperism in two London 
parishes, Stepney and St. Pancras, and one 
provincial one, Achby-de-la- Zouch, including 
chapters on the enumeration of paupers, 
and on the causes of pauperism, with which 
four out of the five appendices are con- 
nected ; and an “ argument’”’ on the endow- 
ment o° old age, with an appendix con- 
taining particulars of old age pension 
schemes. 

The first part of the book, the Picture of 
Pauperism, is one that must always retain 
its historical value, even when its utility for 
practical purposes shall have long since 
passed away. We see here pauperism 
traced to its causes in a London union of 
over 57,000 inhabitants, in a London parish 
of over 230,000, and in a country parish of 
about 36,000. In both the London examples 
the principal cause of pauperism is old age, 
accounting for 32°8 per cent. of the cases in 
Stepney, and for 23°4 in St. Pancras. Next 
to old age in Stepney is sickness, which 
accounts for 26°7 per cent. of the cases, and 
third drink, which accounts for 12°6. In 
St. Pancras drink comes next to old age, 
accounting for 21:9 per cent., sickness for 
20°7, the three causes added together 
amounting in Stepney to 72°1, in St. Pancras 
to 66-0 of the whole. The only other cause 
accounting for more than 10 per cent. is, in 
St. Pancras, laziness—10°6, which in Stepney 
falls to 1°9. If we add this as a fourth 
cause, in both cases it will be found that 
the totals are nearly approximate in the 
two parishes, 73°10 for Stepney, 76°6 for 
St. Pancras, showing a difference of only 
3:4, these four causes thus generating about 
three-quarters of the whole amount of 
pauperism in both. In Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
on the other hand, although percentages 
are not given, drink stands highest on the 
list of causes (16 cases out of 125), the two 
next being mental derangement and old 
age, each accounting for fifteen cases. The 
greater amount of drunkenness in the 
country district than in the two town ones, 
and in the richer than in the poorer town 
district are remarkable facts, calling for more 
extended observation. 

Still more noteworthy is the testimony 
of Mr. Booth’s figures against that fearful 
scarecrow of plutonomists, the dire sin of 
early marriage among the poor, with its 
supposed concomitant of large families. 
“On the whole,” says Mr. Booth, 
‘‘neither of these causes seem to have 
as much effect on pauperism or poverty 
as is sometimes supposed,” the fact 
being that neither is of sufficient im- 
portance to be separately reckoned by the 
side of the thirteen enumerated causes. 
Moreover, if we examine the cases which 
are referred in the index to early marriage 
as a cause (pp. 26-9), we find that smelly 
one justifies the reference. In the first case, 
although husband and wife were both under 
eighteen when they married, they had only 
three children in nine years, the first of 
whom died a baby, and the total amount of 
their pauperism consisted in applications 





for medical relief in 1881, 1887, and 1888. 
In the next case, where the wife was 
eighteen and the husband nineteen when 
married, there were only two children in 
five years, and the total amount of pauper- 
ism consisted in applications for medical 
relief for a child in the fifth year after 
marriage. In another case of early marriage 
the date is not given, but only two children 
are spoken of, and in fact there is only one 
case specified in which early marriage 
appears to have been followed by a largo 
family (twelve). 

But although Mr. Booth’s “ picture” of 
pauperism affords abundant ground for 
observation, it is his “‘ argument” on the 
endowment of old age which, in reference 
to the many schemes afloat on the subject, 
is invested with the more immediate interest. 
As above indicated, since reading his paper 
before the Statistical Society, he has seen 
cause considerably to reduce his figure of 
old age pauperism. Last year he reckoned 
the paupers over sixty-five years of age 
at 507,660, out of a total population at 
that age of 1,822,696. He now reduces 
the figure to 343,962, or a trifle under 26 
per cent. of the whole, instead of nearly 
38}. He still advocates the payment of a 
universal pension of 5s. a week at 65, the 
cost of which he estimates at £17,000,000 a 
year for England and Wales, with our 
present population, honestly warning us 
‘that year by year the sum needed must 
steadily increase, faster very likely than the 
rate of increase of the whole population,” 
and as frankly admitting that the only 
public saving to be anticipated would be 
that of the present cost of maintaining aged 
paupers, representing more than one-third 
of the £500,000 now spent on poor relief, 
possibly to be followed by the gradual 
abolition of all outdoor relief. He con- 
siders that the local authorities might con- 
tribute fully £4,000,000 of the required 
amount, leaving £13,000,000 to be provided 
by taxation, with £3,000,000 more for 
Scotland and Ireland, in all £16,000,000. 
He admits that, ‘‘ to raise fairly such a sum 
as this, indirect as well as direct taxes would 
be needed, and the ‘free breakfast table’ 
would become a dream of the past.”” With- 
out attempting to balance claims, he points 
out that ‘‘4d. a pound on the sugar im- 

orted in 1891 would amount to over 
£6,000,000, that 2d. on tea would provide 
nearly £2,000,000”; that ‘‘ drink seems to 
be able always to supply another £2,000,000 
when called upon”; that ‘‘ 3d. on the in- 
come tax is fully £6,000,000, and we have 
an adjustment of death duties in reserve.” 
He believes that ‘‘ the financial resources of 
the country are probably more elastic than 
is supposed,” and holds that the securing of 
a& minimum provision in old age would 
stimulate saving, and thereby add to the 
productiveness of taxation. 

Mr. Booth has done good service in 
facing the problem of the maintenance 
of the aged and its cost. That any 
present or future Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer now living will include a sum of 
£17,000,000 for the purpose in any budget 
of his is not, however, I think, conceivable. 
It is curious, moreover, that neither Mr. 
Booth nor any other of the advocates of 
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a pension _ for the aged—nct even 
the Rev. W. Moore Ede, as appears from 


an article of his in the number of the 
Economic Review for April 1892—have faced 
the fact that the payment of a pension is 
not synonymous with the maintenance of 
a pensioner; that this can only be secured 
absolutely by the supplying of his necessities 
in kind—by food, clothing, shelter, medical 
treatment, nursing; that otherwise some 
machinery of relief must always be kept up 
for the undeserving as well as for the un- 
fortunate—for the pensioner who drinks 
away his weekly 5s. at a sitting, and for 
the one who loses or is robbed of it; and 
that a universal pension system would be 
sure to call out an appalling amount of 
fraud and personation. 

To myself it appears that Mr. Booth’s 

“Stories of Stepney Pauperism ” are alone 
sufficient to show the problem as one far 
too complex to be dealt with by any single 
remedy; and that the main clue to its 
solution lies in that which he summarily 
dismisses as impracticable, the separation 
so far as possible of the deserving from 
the undeserving poor, leaving the latter 
to be dealt with by a stringent poor 
law, and assigning the provision for the 
former to some distinct authority, which 
need not be: wholly official, and which 
should be invested with a large discretion 
as to the form of relief, more especially by 
the providing of decent homes for the 
deserving, instead of forcing them into the 
workhouse, as we see the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society trying to do in the following 
Stepney instance : 
“Old Mrs. Stimson has been asking for assist- 
ance ever since 1877. Jt has been usually 
refused, her case being thought one for the 
‘house.’ Nevertheless she has struggled on, and 
is now 75. She obtains some food from her 
daughters, and does needlework to pay the rent. 
Her room is reported very untidy, but her 
personal character is good; she is honest and 
hard-working. She was given 2s. 6d. a week 
for a while, but is considered a ‘poor law’ 
case,” 


What encouragement is there to the poor 
either to go on working for themselves or 
to maintain their aged ones, when an 
“honest and hard-working” woman, who 
at seventy-five still ‘‘does needlework to 
pay the rent,” receiving ‘‘some food from 
er daughters,” is refused 2s. 6d. a week by 
a society which sets itself up for a pattern 
of enlightened charity, in order that she 
may be compelled to end her days in the 
workhouse, in the company of the dissolute 
and worthless ? 
Joun M. Luptow. 








TWO NEW BOOKS BY MISS TYNAN. 


A Nun, her Friends and her Order. By 
Katharine Tynan. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Ballads and Lyrics. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


We have here Miss Tynan’s latest volume of 
verse and her first volume of prose. That 
we shall have many more of the former 
from her is to be expected : she has facility, 
invention, melody, and has already by her 
verse won herself a place in English litera- 





ture. The critic, therefore, need not ur 
her, as the oracle urged Socrates, to ‘‘ make 
music,” for she is certain to do that; but 
he may very well urge her to make more 

rose, for in her life of Mother Xaveria she 

as done something not only good, and 
exceedingly good, in itself, but also, it is 
probable, good for her art. Theright hand 
appears to have profited not a little by what 

iss Tynan kas here written with her left. 
The faults in her earlier poetical work were 
diffuseness and a lusciousness of diction, 
caught from the richly coloured verse of 
Rossetti, but not always accompanied by 
Rossetti’s pregnancy of meaning. And then 
her religious poems, of which there were 
many, often seemed to me—if a heretic is 
entitled to have any opinion on the religious 
poetry of a Roman Catholic—to be largely 
an affair of diction too, the sentiment rather 
caught from books and pictures, and those 
not of the best sort, than springing from 
a strong sense of spiritual realities. Of 
course I am not presuming to criticise Miss 
Tynan’s mind, but merely her poetry—the 
manner in which she has found it possible 
to express her mind. It is also most true 
that in every volume she has hitherto pub- 
lished there were clear signs of a sincerity 
of feeling and an intellectual power which 
might be expected some day to make an 
end of the prettinesses and artificialities 
which obscured them. If these expectations 
have been realised, as I think they very 
largely have been, in her last volume of 
verse, the improvement is probably due in 
no small measure to the discipline involved 
in writing the history of Mother Xaveria 
and her Order. For here she had to keep 
in close contact with realities, and realities 
which could not, without a conspicuous want 
of good taste, be treated otherwise than 
with perfect simplicity and sincerity. She 
had to write the life of a saint, but a saint 
who was also a woman, known to her and 
to many others, and, till a couple of years 
ago, living and labouring in our midst. She 
has written it with a beauty, delicacy, and 
insight which skould make this little book 
a classic in its kind, and in doing it she has 
gained the strength and restraint which 
enable her to strike so deep and true a note 
of religious passion as she has done, to 
take one instance, in this lyric from her 
new volume : 

Krno’s Prisoners. 
‘* Love in his net hath taken us and bound us 
Hath pinioned hands and feet right fast 
within, 
Our master’s mesh of gold goes round and 
round us, 
Cunningly wrought, and fairy fine and thin 
To hold us in. 
**O Love Divine, O larger Love, come take us, 
— Thy sweet net outside our house of 
ove ; 

Prisoners of Love, O Love Divine, come make us, 

Caught in thy snares, and seeking not to rove 
Outside Thy Love. 

It is not however in the religious poems 
alone that the advance in truth and power 
is manifest. Of the sixty-nine poems in 
this volume I reckon as many as fifteen 
which are of high and flawless excellence in 
their way—strong, melodious, true in con- 
ception, sustained in passion, finished and 
pure in style. These are: ‘King’s 


Prisoners,” ‘‘ Second Sight,” “A New Old 
Song,” ‘To Rose in Heaven” (a beautiful 
and touching commemoration of a beautiful 
soul), “In a Cathedral” “St. Francis and 
the Wolf,” ‘The Fairy Foster-Mother,” 
“Michael the Archangel,” “The Witch” 
(very racy and dramatic), ‘‘The Dream of 
Mary, ‘“‘The Hiding-Away of Blessed 
Angus” (an exquisite story from the Irish 
hagiology), “The Last Word” (a poem 
full of an intense dry-eyed passion of grief 
which makes it very noticeable among Miss 
Tynan’s work), ‘Fairy Horses,” ‘In 
Iona” (the lament of a farmer brother for 
the voice of the kine which Columba had 
banned), ‘‘ Rondeau.” These are far from 
being the only things in the book. 
I should have included among them a 
gorgeous piece of fantasy, ‘‘The Chapel of 
the Grail,” but that it contains the word 
“‘silkenest,” a degree of comparison of the 
word ‘‘ silken’ known to commerce but not 
to poetry; and ‘‘ Prince Connla,’” were it 
not that in one stanza a melody is described 
as “fair.” I did, indeed, ask a minor 
poet of my acquaintance whether “ fair” 
can be considered an appropriate epithet 
for music, and he asserted that it was. 
But still I doubt. Miss Tynan is certainly 
careless at times—in one short poem here 
we have a spirit in heaven arrayed in a 
“gold gown” at the beginning, and in a 
white one at the close. But such a poem 
as “‘In a Cathedral” (perhaps the very 
best thing in the book) would outbalance 
more negligence than Miss Tynan has ever 
been guilty of. 

The Mother Xaveria Fallon, of whom 
Miss Tynan writes in 4 Nun and her Order, 
was at her death Superior-General of the 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin, or, as they 
are called, the Loretto Nuns, whose chief 
convent is the Loretto Abbey at Rathfarn- 
ham, near Dublin. They are a teaching 
Order, and in that capacity have done 
excellent work in Ireland and elsewhere. 
Into the interior life and history of this 
cloistered community Miss Tynan leads us 
as far as it is possible for the outer world to 
go, and rarely indeed has so beautiful and 
convincing a picture been drawn of a society 
living for holiness and bound together by 
discipline, toil, and love. Many Protestants 
who read Miss Tynan’s book will, perhaps, 
be surprised to find that there is no lack in 
this conventual Order of human brightness 
and gaiety. Witness, among many other 
things, her charming description of the two 
nuns chasing the deer at Lough Cooter! 
Perhaps not a few Protestants will also be 
surprised to hear of an achievement which 
was performed in the town of Gorey by a 
branch of the Loretto Order. On its estab- 
lishment there it found things in rather a 
bad way : 

‘Protestant and Catholic were at open war. 
. . » Protestants dealt with Protestant trades- 
men, Catholics with Catholic; friendship be- 
tween a Protestant and Catholic was impossible, 
since if two had been found large-minded 
enough of themselves to overstep the barrier, 
each would have been banned by his co-reli- 
gionists. Mother Benedicta was horrified at 
this state of things. With a very unnunlike 
courage she took the first step. The Catholics 
of Gorey held up their hands in horror at hear- 





ing that the Rev. Mother of the new com- 
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munity had placed some of her orders with 
Protestant traders. Remonstrances followed, 
but were quite unavailing. Then the little 
Catholic children thronging the schools were 
taught kindness and courtesy to the Protes- 
tants, whom they had hitherto harried as a 
duty. Again, the Rev. Mother instituted 
sewing classes, and Protestant and Catholic 
= were alike entrusted with the work. 

efore six months things were altered in Gorey. 
The rector and his family were welcome guests 
at the convent ; kindness and friendship existed 
between the nuns and the Protestant gentry, 
their neighbours ; the people at large followed 
Mother Benedicta’s lead, and gave up ‘hating 
each other for the love of God’; there was 
peace in the atmosphere that had been so 
troubled.” 


The ‘‘ Mother Benedicta” who did this 
was one Margaret Somers, daughter of Mr. 
Miles Somers of Ballywilliam.  Benedicta 
et beata sit / 

T. W. Rotzezsron. 








Games Ancient and Oriental, and How to Play 
Them. By Edward Falkener. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Mopern ingenuity has been for many years 
engaged in attempting to solve the puzzle 
how the games of the ancients, to which 
only scanty allusions can be found in their 
literature, were really played; and to no 
game have more efforts been directed than 
to the Ludus Latrunculorum of the 
Romans. 

In 1620 Salmasius collected all that his 
wide reading could bring to bear on the 
subject ; and the storehouse of his learning 
was employed by Hyde, in 1694, in an idle 
effort to prove that the game was identical 
with chess. As, however, the first allusion 
to chess in any European literature is to be 
found in the Byzantine historian, Anna 
Commena, contemporary with the First 
Crusade, the fact that chess was introduced 
into Europe at that period is now acknow- 
ledged by all scholars, and no writer since 
Hyde has confounded the two games. In 
1838 Becker, in his Gallus, brought together 
all that was known regarding the Ludus 
Latrunculorum, but made no effort to 
solve the mystery as to how the game was 
really played. The first attempt, so far as 
I can trace, to show how the gamc was 
rym was made by Becq de Fouqui¢res in 

is Jeux des Anciens (1869); and in the last 
edition of Smith's Dictionary of Classical 
Antiquities (1891) my friend Mr. Wayte, 
equally distinguished as a scholar and a 
chess player, gathered up all that had been 
written about the game in an admirable 
article, in which he appears to have ac- 
uiesced in the solution come to by Becq de 
ouquiéres, though he admits that some 
ractical difficulties still exist which cannot 

e satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. Falkener in his handsome volume on 
Games Ancient and Oriental, and How to Piay 
Them, has, of course, grappled with the 
special problem of the Ludus Latruncu- 
lorum, which forms his most interesting 
chapter, and has rejected Becq de Fou- 
qui¢res’ solution, bringing forward another 
system by which he believes that the game 
= be played on the rules he has laid 

own, 





Probably Mr. Falkener is correct in 
identifying the Egyptian Game of Robbers, 
possibly played in the time of Joseph, with 
the Ludus Latrunculorum as played under 
the Roman Emperors; but this helps us 
little, as no details of the Egyptian game 
are known. The authorities for the Roman 
game are few—some allusions by Ovid and 
Martial, a passage from Isidor, Pollux, 
Macrobius, and Seneca, and about fourteen 
lines from the Panegyric of Calpurnius 
Piso, whom a scholiast on Juvenal repre- 
sents as a master of the game, to watch 
whose play crowds used to gather, like the 
gallery in a modern chess club. 

From these allusions it is acknowledged 
by all without dispute that the game was 
played on a chequered board of 64 or 
144 squares, by two armies of different 
colour; that the object of the players was 
to take off their opponent’s pieces, which 
was effected by shutting in one enemy’s 
man between two of your own, and that 
when it was your turn to play you could 
take off a man thus hemmed in, and make 
your move, victory resting with the player 
who had taken all his opponent’s men, or 
driven them into positions whence they 
could not move. 

Becq de Fouqui¢res considers that there 
were eight officers and eight men, placed 
like pawns and pieces on a chess board 
of sixty-four squares; that the men, 
the J/atrones, moved one square at a 
time straight forward, until their pro- 
gress was intercepted by an opponent, but 
that the attack of a /atro was diagonal as 
well as vertical. The officers, /atrunculi, had 
the powers of the queen at chess—.¢., they 
could move in every direction, vertical or 
diagonal, backwards and forwards, as long 
as their range was unobstructed either by 
their own or an opponent’s piece. It must 
be remembered that neither Jatrones, nor 
latrunculi, took pieces as they are taken in 
chess, by removing an opponent en prise, 
and placing their own man on the vacated 
square; and that the whole object of the 
game was to hem in an opponent’s man 
between two of your own, either vertically 
or diagonally, and that consequently when 
once an officer had broken through the line 
of opponent’s pawns, he could do great 
execution, and soon clear off his foes. 

Mr. Falkener considers that there is no 
authority for supposing that the pieces had 
different powors; and he puts 30 men on 
each side of a board of 144 squares, placed 
on the alternate squares of the first five 
rows, giving to each piece the power of 
moving one square in every direction. As 
he found on trial that, played in this man- 
ner, the pieces would always arrive at a 
dead lock in the centre of the board, and as 
he would not obviate this by giving different 
powers to the pieces, he ended by allowing 
the men to jump over an opponent in 
any direction, provided the next square 
were open, as in draughts, but without 
taking. In this way he claims to have 
arrived at the practical result of a game that 
can be played ; but it would be less scientific 
than the game evolved by the theory of 
ag: ag Fouyuiéres, which has been accepted 
by Mr. Wayte. 

The following passage from Isidor is 





relied on as the authority for the pieces of 
different powers. 


‘*Culculi partim ordine moventur, partim vage. 
Ideo alios ordinarios, alios vagos appellant. 
At vero qui omnino moveri non possunt, incitos 
dicunt”’ (Isidor, Orig. xviii. 67). 

The pieces move, some of them one 
square, ordine, others to any extent, vage 
is the accepted interpretation, which cer- 
tainly covers Becq de Fouquiéres’ assump- 
tion of the different powers of men and 
officers in the game. 

But I would reject Mr. Falkener’s theory 
on the more important issue that it does 
not meet all the varied stratagems attributed 
to the skill of Calpurnius Piso in his 
Panegyric. The lines which form the locus 
classicus on the game are as follows : 

** Sed tibi quis non terga dedit? quis, te duce, 
cessit 

Calculus? aut quis 

hostem ? (1) 

Mille modis acies tua dimicat, ille petentem 

Dum fugit, ipse rapit: longo venit ille recessu 

Qui stetit in speculis: hic se committere rixae 

Audet, et in praedam venientem decipit hostem. 

Ancipites subit ille moras (3), similisque ligato, 

Obligat ipse duos: hic ad maiora movetur, 

Ut citus effracta prorumpat in agmins mandra, 

Clausaque deiecto populetur moenia vallo (4). 

Interea sectis quamvis acerrima surgunt 

Praelia militibus, plena tamen ipse phalange 

Aut etiam pauco spoliata milite vincis, 

Et tibi captiva resonat manus utraque turba.”’ 
Here are four distinct stratagems described : 
(1) the successful sacrifice; (2) the dis- 
covered check as it would be called at 
chess, the advance of a /atro, so as to bring 
the powers of a /atrunculus, hitherto un- 
moved, into play; (3) the manoeuvre by 
which a man places himself under a double 
attack, and, appearing to be en prise, himself 
attacks two of the enemy; (4) the crowning 
manoeuvre by which the line of enemy’s 
men is broken through, and a Jatrunculus 
posted behind them plays havoc with their 
ranks. These, it must be remembered, are 
given as a description of the feats of skill 
by which Calpurnius Piso when engaged in 
the game routed his opponent and delighted 
the gallery; and it must be clear that 
Nos. 2 and 4 are quite incompatible with 
the theory of the game propounded by 
Mr. Falkener. 

Our author has given what he calls a free 
rendering of the above lines. He translates : 

** longo venit ille recessu 

Qui stetit in speculis”’ 


non periturus perdidit 


‘** There comes a man from his retreat, 
Who ever has been on the watch.” 

Can anything be more bald? The Latin 
words clearly describe an action, as Mr. 
Wayte puts it, analogous to the discovered 
check at chess, by which an officer, long 
lurking in his corner, is brought into effi- 
cient work in the centre of the board. 
There is, of course, nothing like the check 
to the king in chess; but the words well 
describe the mode of bringing into action 
an officer as yet unmoved, who can then 
get into the enemy’s rear, and place his 
files between two fires, which is the whole 
object of the game. Mr. Falkener translates 

** hic ad maiora movetur, 
Ut citus effracta prorumpat in agmina mandra, 

Clausaque deiecto populetur moenia vallo.”” 


‘* Swift how he breaks the ramparts dense, 
And now the (city) walls lays waste.”’ 
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Here he takes mandra to mean something 
like the woAs, in the analogous Greek game 
of wéAzts, a species of rampart made up by 
a separate body of men in a strong posi- 
tion. I have no doubt that the word is 
applied to the chain of men, or, as we should 
say in chess, pawns, which must be broken 
through to enable the attacking pieces to 
do any execution, and the success of the 
manoeuvre is described in the closing line 
with the ordinary military metaphor. 

I must acknowledge that Becq de Fou- 

ui¢res’ theory leaves many practical diffi- 
culties. It is hard to see how the chain of 
men in front of their officers can be broken 
through by force, and it looks as if success 
must always be due to some oversight or 
error of the opponent, which could alone 
make it feasible. I should much enjoy a 
half hour’s conversation with Calpurnius 
Piso as to the technicalities of the game ; 
and I think, as a chess player, I might find 
out whether his reputation for skill was 
founded on anything more than what we 
call a quick sight of the board, an intuitive 
power of at once taking advantage of his 
opponent’s blunders. Mr. Falkener’s method 
doubtless produces a game that can be 
played, and might possibly amuse children ; 
I do not see how it could give any scope 
for those skilful strokes which we are told 
constituted the great charm of the Ludus 
Latrunculorum. 

Mr. Falkener attempts to reconstruct 
three other of the ancient Egyptian games, 
one of which he identifies with the Hiera 
Gramme of the Greeks; and he describes in 
detail all the amorphous forms of chess 
that have been invented by the Oriental 
mind, in modification, and intended as im- 
provements, of the great game which still 
stands alone, unapproached and unapproach- 
able. He is also strong on the pe of 
Magic Squares and the Knight’s Tour, 
which he has apparently exhausted. 

I have examined at such length his 
chapter on the Ludus Latruaculorum, that 
I have only space left to allude thus briefly 
to his other labours. 

: James Innes Mincuy. 








From the Easy Chair. By George William 
Curtis. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Ir is no disparagement of his contemporaries 
to say that, of living American men of 
letters, Mr. George William Curtis stands 
easily at the head. There are few, if any, 
English writers on either side of the 
Atlantic who, in the regions of pure litera- 
ture, are entitled to rank with him. Many 
are more talked about; many have written 
more; many are more generally read. It 
is, however, no new discovery that popular 
authors and great men of letters are not 
identical. The esgential conditions of popu- 
larity make this almost impossible. For, 
as nO man can serve two masiers, the writer 
must choose between popular taste and 
letters—he can hardly be the efficient servant 
of both. At best, if he honourably serve 
letters, he will win public admiration only 
by slow degrees. By way of illustration, 
we may refer to Mr. Curtis’s own country- 
man, Bayard Taylor, a man who undertook 
many things and achieved a certain amount 


of success in them all. He was the most- 
talked-of writer of his day. The success of 
his books of travel, of poetry, of fiction, 
was marvellous. Yet now many persons 
do not recollect that they ever heard of 
Bayard Taylor, or, having heard of him, 
are not sure in what connexion. The same 
fate may easily be predicted for some of the 
most-talked-of writers of the present day. 
On the other hand, consider how slowly 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s supreme literary 
genius came to be appreciated ; or take the 
case of Mr. Curtis himself, a man of letters, 
the master of a style second only to 
Hawthorne, a scholar and thinker. He has 
been before the public as a writer of books 
for more than forty years; and, although we 
suppose he is not without honour now 
among his countrymen, yet Mr. Charles F. 
Richardson, who undertook to produce a 
history of American literature up to date, 
hardly-fiames him, while in an American 
seagnopsis,” where the merit of authors is 
istinguished by style of type, Mr. Curtis 
ranks in the same class as Mr. Henry James 
and Mr. Whipple. As to this country, 
where the popular writer may say what he 
will in our magazines, while the man of 
letters gets admittance only on rare occasions, 
we doubt if there is one periodical which 
would honour itself as Harper's Monthly 
has honoured itself by settling Mr. Curtis 
in its ‘‘ Editor’s Easy Chair” as a kind of 
professor of things in general, to hold 
monthly discourse with its readers, and pro- 
nounce literary and social judgments. 

A few of these discourses and judgments 
have now been republished. They are an 
extremely small proportion of those which 
have appeared in the magazine; a small 
proportion, too, of those which well deserve 
to be republished. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Curtis that he has written only a few 
books. He values too highly “the thing 
called a book” to try to make one of any 
material but his very best. Whatever of 
his writings is ephemeral disappears when 
it has served its momentary purpose. He 
does not adopt the modern custom of giving 
“permission” to a convenient friend to 
collect articles which their author might 
well hesitate to take full responsibility for 
reproducing. A journalist, he recognises 
that journalistic work, however excellent 
in its place, has no business to take the 
form of a book. Accordingly, for the 
present, we must be contented with this 
small but choice selection from the many 
pages of good, suggestive, and often per- 
manently valuable matter which Mr. Curtis 
has written for the instruction and delight 
of Harper’s readers. 

In the days when New England “ Trans- 
cendentalism” was a new and lively faith, 
Mr. Curtis was one of the younger disciples. 
He was one of the students at Brook Farm, 
and a little later a contributor to the Har- 
binger, the organ of the Brook Farm 
Phalanx, when Brisbane and Horace Greeley 
had converted Mr. Ripley to Fourierism. He 
and Mr. Russell Lowell, to name no others, 
carried the lesson of that movement into 
the practical life of a later generation. The 
present volume contains several references 
to the leaders and teachers he then knew. 





He gives a slight but suggestive sketch of 





“‘ Emerson Lecturing,” and his reference to 
Thoreau compares favourably with Mr. 
Lowell’s carping criticism of a man he 
never really understood. Thoreau, says Mr. 
Curtis : 

‘had always something to say. His knowledge 
was original. He was a Fine-ear and a Sharp- 
eye in the woods and fields; and he added to 
his knowledge of nature the wisdom of the 
most ancient times and of the best literature. 
His manner and matter both reproved trifling, 
but in the most impersonal manner. It was 
like the reproof of Pan’s Statue, There seemed 
never to be any loosening of the intellectual 
tension, and a call from Thoreau in the highest 
sense ‘ meant business’”’ (p. 63). 


The same cordial recognition of the merits 
of others is to be found wherever persons 
are discussed ; and even the social foibles 
are treated always with good “_ 
although often with sarcasm — not less 
crushing because expressed so coolly. Of 
Robert Browning and his wife we have an 
exceedingly pleasant glimpse in the remi- 
niscence Mr, Curtis gives of his first meeting 
with them in Florence, when Browning was 
thirty-five years old and his admiring visitor 
much younger. Equally pleasing are the 
notes on ‘‘ Dickens Reading” and “ A Little 
Dinner with Thackeray.” In both cases 
the cordial recognition of which we have 
spoken, amounting even to enthusiasm, is 
plainly visible. The best piece of social 
criticism is, probably, ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy and 
the Cosmopolitan.” It is a good example 
of the author’s fine humour. Mrs, Grundy 
is represented as proposing to the Cosmo. 
politan that he should allow himself to be 
introduced to a-man ‘enormously, fabu- 
lously rich,” and is shocked at the Cosmo- 
politan’s retort, ‘‘ Will he give me any of 
his money ?”’ which leads to this explana- 
tion of his meaning :— 


‘‘ Mean,” answered the cheerful Cosmopolitan, 
‘“my meaning is plain. It I am introduced to 
a scholar, he gives me something of his scholar- 
ship; a traveller gives me his experience; a 
scientific man information; a musician plays or 
sings for me; andif you introduce me to a man 
whose distinction is his riches, I wish to know 
what advantage I am to gain from his acquaint- 
ance, and whether I may expect him to impart 
to me something of that for which he is dis- 
tinguished ” (p. 37). 
To the Cosmopolitan the house of the man 
whose distinction is his riches is 
‘A magnificent museum. Itis full of treasures. 
But they all dwarf and deride him. They are 
so many relentless lights turned on to show how 
completely he is not at home in his own house. | 
. - » He has books and pictures merely because 
he has money enough to buy them, and because 
it is understood that a fine house should have 
a library and a gallery” (p. 39). 
In short, he is but ‘the curator of a fino 
museum.” He ‘opens the door to a well 
furnished club,” but is in no sense master 
of his house. He does in fact give the true 
owner—namely, not the man who possesses 
but the man who uses—some of his riches. 
He gives him some of his money in giving 
him “some of the pleasure which is 
derivable from what his money buys.” 
Clearly Mr. Curtis’s early ‘‘ transcendental ”’ 
influences are still active. 

We need not specify further. The only 
complaint to be made is that the treatment 
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of the subjects is in most cases too re- 
stricted-—due of course to the occasion for 
which the papers were written. We would 
gladly welcome fuller and more elaborate 
studies of life after the manner of the 
Potiphar Papers or of the ever delightful 
Prue and I. 
Wa ter Lewin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


His Sister’s Hand. By ©. J. Wills. In 3 
vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 


Nor Wife nor Maid. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 


Maisie Derrick. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 
In 2 vols. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 


In the Service of Love. By Mrs, A. Wallace. 
(John Flack.) 

Ilis Great Self. By Marion Harland. 
(Frederick Warne.) 

Elsket and other Stories. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 

Through To-day. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

A Strange Trio of Artists. By Cecil R. 
Cramer. (Digby & Long.) 

The History of a Failure and other Tales. 
KE. Chilton. (Longmans. ) 


A Vain Sacrifice. By Mrs. J. K. Lawson. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. ) 


Mr. Witts is a great mystery man. /is 
Sister’s Hand is clever, creepy, weird, and 
incomprehensible. It draws us on with a 
strange fascination from first to last; and 
at the conclusion the reader will find one of 
the most extraordinary sensations ever 
prepared for a jaded —— The 
author was determined to be out of the 
common, even on his title-page ; for half of 
it is covered with the musical notes of a 
strange melody which Geoffrey Nevill finds 
ringing in his ears at every crisis in his 
existence. Geoffrey’s sister Lucy, the 
heroine of this novel, had—in addition to 
many other attractions— 
‘hair of that rich pale gold which we see in 
the pure metal of a spade guinea, and not the 
coppery effulgence of the British sovereign, or 
the fashionable brazen hue produced by art; 
such coloured hair as Goethe’s Marguerite 
possessed, the colour which poets describe and 
dream of, but which in actual life is so very 
rare, save among the Germans and Scan- 
dinavians.”’ 
Yet poor foolish Lucy throws herself away 
upon her old guardian out of a mistaken 
feeling of gratitude, while she rejects the 
honest love of the Rev. Gerald Moore, a 
muscular Christian without vice, and of a 
noble nature. Her guardian, Joshua Caird, 
has only married her for her money, 
and in order to obtain it he forthwith 
proceeds to poison her. The terrible 
retribution exacted by Geoffrey, and ths 
consequences which ensue, we will not 
detail ; ae ee belong to the author, 
as the reward of his ingenuity. Lucy, after 
her death, still holds communion with her 
brother; there is a strong spiritual con- 
a. — them; and it is “‘ his sister’s 
an which appears again and again, 
pointing the way he must take, ‘until 
eventually they are re-united in death. 


By 





Such are a few of the features of this 
remarkable story, but, behold, all is a 
dream. The epilogue, entitled ‘ The 
Awakening,” throws a curious light upon 
what has gone before. Mr. Wills’s 
sketches of character are sometimes very 
amusing, but now and then there is a 
flippant tone in the manner in which he 
strikes at the follies and crimes of society. 
What between ghostly visitations and 
piquant comments on men and things, the 
reader will find plenty to interest him and 
hold him in thrall in Mr. Wills’s novel. 


Mrs. Hungerford is such a_ bright, 
vivacious writer that it is with the more 
regret we are compelled to pronounce Nor 
Wife nor Maid a failure. The subject- 
matter, which forms its groundwork, is one 
that only calls for brief treatment; and to 
elaborate it into three volumes is a grave 
mistake from the artistic, and indeed from 
every point of view. For the sorrows of 
Mary Carden we cannot but feel a genuine 
sympathy, but there was no necessity what- 
ever to dwell at such great length upon all 
the harrowing details of her bitter trial. 
With the exception of the amusing passages 
between Mary’s delightful young sister, 
Arabella, and her dry, scientific lover, Lord 
Rilminster, there is no lightness whatever 
in the book. Carden’s first wife, Mme. 
Desterre, who appears, long after her 
supposed death, only to bring tribulation 
into two households, is but a lay figure, 
and the closing incidents in her evil career 
are very improbable. The whole work 
carries with it an air of unreality; it fails 
to arouse our enthusiasm in any appreciable 
degree; and it is certainly far from being 
in irs. Hungerford’s best manner. 


Mrs. Macquoid presents us with some 
capital studies of girl life in Maisie Derrick. 
Maisie herself is a fresh, charming creature, 
whose open and generous nature is well 
contrasted with the shallow, scheming, and 
heartless character of Drusilla Lescure. We 
are not sorry when the latter meets with 
her deserts after marrying the bullying 
millionaire Boyd. For the hero of the story, 
Luke Stanmore, we cannot get up much 
enthusiasm. With the love of such a girl 
as Maisie within his reach, he ought to have 
been above the folly of yielding to the 
empty fascinations of Drusilla. Neverthe- 
less, the novel altogether is extremely 
interesting. 


The brave devotion of a youth to duty is 
the burden of Mrs. Wallace’s story, Jn the 
Service of Love. Theodore Howard is quite 
a boy at the untimely death of his mother ; 
but by constant effort and a noble patience 
carried on for years, he draws his father away 
from the degrading vice of intemperance, 
and, humanly speaking, makes a new man 
of him. The narrative has of 
another description in it, and ultimately 
Theodore’s own lot is brightened by his 
success in art, fostered by a woman’s love. 
This is a good, wholesome story, which may 
be cordially commended to the young of 
both sexes. 


His Great Self is a thrilling account of 


life in Virginia during the reign of 
George IT. "AWhile the narrative keeps the 





reader’s attention on the alert all through, 
the descriptive passages are very pictur- 
esque, and the character-drawin wer- 
ful. Charles Mordaunt, Earl o eter- 
borough, is the hero, and Evelyn Byrd, 
daughter of a fine old ijrascible colonel, is 
the heroine. The sorrows vf these faithful 
lovers are even deeper and more harrowing 
than usually fall to the lot of the un- 
fortunate ; but the pair remain true to each 
other till death. Colonel Byrd and his wife 
are two of the most natural characters in 
the book, and the cold-blooded villain Colin 
Bass is a creation not easily dismissed from 
the mind. We noticed one little anachronism 
which is rather surprising in a careful 
writer like Marion Harland. The famous 
line ‘“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow,” was not written by Oliver Goldsmith 
until some thirty years after the time at 
which it is supposed to be quoted by Lord 
Peterborough. 


Mr. Nelson Page is an American writer 
with a keen appreciation of the pathetic 
aspects of life, and a fine sense of the 
ludicrous. His “ Elsket,’” a short Nor- 
wegian sketch, is marked by many tender 
and beautiful touches, while ‘‘ George Wash- 
ington’s Last Duel”—many old negroes 
are called after the father of the country— 
excites our laughter to an uncommon degree. 
It isa bit of genuine comedy. Old Major 
B was a man with the courage of his 
convictions. He was ‘‘dead opposed” to 
the very advanced theology now current: 
“That’s part of this modern devilment of 
substituting humanitarianism for Chris- 
tianity. Next thing they will be wantin 
to abolish hell!” The Major thus describ 
the ancient spinster Miss Jemima, who was 
consumed by a thirst for knowledge: “ If 
that old woman knew as much as she 
wanted to know, she would with her wisdom 
eclipse Solomon, and thus destroy the value 
of the Scriptures.” The Major was so 
annoyed by her persistent attentions that 
he gave her a pol deal of information that 
was far more startling than accurate. “‘ Run 
to seed,” a story of the heroism of a poor 
boy of good family, can scarcely be read 
without moistened eyes. 


There is a great deal about lofty ideals 
and the higher life in the anonymous story 
Through To-day. The work is by no means 
destitute of ability, and as a study of mental 
evolution it is not to bedespised. Whether 
it will attract as a narrative is another 
matter. There are some amusing little 
touches of character-description. One person 
talks sweetly of her wish to be “ gathered 
to a better home,” but discusses medicines 
to detain her here. Another lives upon 
reminiscences of her marriage, tempered 
with the advantages to be derived from the 
——— of a brick grave. The sketch of 

songford’s Christian community is good, 
though the founder is uncertain in his 
views, like most enthusiasts. The exposure 
of the Amateur Authors’ Literary Help 
Society ought to be of service in warning 
off victims from such undertakings. 

Errol Lisle, the principal character in 4 
Strange Trio of Artists, is a conceited young 
fellow, who, after one abortive love affair, 
secures a girl who is far too good for him. 
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A young heiress, Miss Violet Herbert, 
vainly endeavours to entrap him before 
this. Miss Herbert’s rooms contain cabinets 
and tables almost worth their weight in 
gold, miniatures on ivory, Niirnberg faience, 
majolica, and Wedgwood ware, priceless 
Chinese cabinets, Indian draperies, &c., &c. 
She is given out as enormously wealthy, but 
she makes all this brave show on £5000 a 
year. The author’s scientific knowledge is of 
an amazing character. Speaking of Miss 
Herbert, he says there “‘ rushed over her a 
wave of feeling, that congealed the snow about 
her heart with the warmth of its nature, and 
thawed away the ice of enmity and vindictive- 
ness. 


There is simple, genuine pathos in Miss 
(?) Chilton’s History of a Failure. It bears 
some tender human lessons for the mere 
Dry-as-dusts of the day. All these little 
sketches are decidedly above the average, 
and give good hope that the author may be 
successful with more ambitious work in the 
future. She manifests considerable skill in 
the delineation of character. 


Mrs. Lawson relates some touching inci- 
dents in 4 Vain Sacrifice. The little volume 
contrasts vividly the vice of selfishness with 
the virtue of self-sacrifice. It is well written, 
and not without interest. 

G. Baryerr Suitu. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


A Transatlantic Holiday. By J. Fitz-Patrick. 
(Sampson Low.) Of the making of books of 
travel there is no end. The voyage to America, 
New York, the New England States, Niagara, 
the Hudson, Washington, and the return home 
have been described and illustrated again and 
again; but, notwithstanding this, the author 
has succeeded in producing a pleasant, scholarly 
book, not too long and not overburdened 
with the ordinary experiences which befal 
every voyage to the West. Mr. Fitz-Patrick 
describes his position as a first-class misde- 
meanant in an American hotel, where his im- 
prisonment was tempered by the attentions of 
the elevator boy, and infrequent visits from 
black waiters. He found the relationship of 
host and guest had long disappeared, and that 
a severe system of registration reigned in its 
stead ; but with the skill of an old traveller he 
at once grasped the principle of payment in 
advance, and secured some comfort and service 
at table by the “glint of a dime.” Of fine 
arts, of architecture, in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, of the beautiful cemeteries 
and the cult of the dead, the author speaks 
with authority and appreciation; but he is 
somewhat hard upon the American girl, who has 
been much en évidence of late, and treated as the 
0 best gift of the gods. Here is his descrip- 
ion :— 

“The American girl of to-day has certainly for- 
feited none of the attractive qualities ascribed to 
her predecessors of a hundred years ago. She is 
an unrivalled coquette in the best sense of the term, 
and has raised the art of flirtation to the dignity of 
a national institution. But she is at the same time 
essentially practical, and stands in little danger 
of being carried away on the current of an 
amiable illusion. The heart which we are wont 
to attribute—I hope not in vain—to her sister in 
other lands has in her become rudimentary, like 
certain disused organs of the animal economy.’’ 

To bear out this argument the author tells the 
following story—the names of the actors in it 
I forbear to give. A pretty and engaging 
ee of twelve to thirteen years had 
incurred the penalty of chastisement, and had 





actually advanced to the place of execution, 
when a chivalrous but fat , touched by the 
sight of beauty in distress, volunteered to take 
her place. The original culprit retired without 
a smile or glance of gratitude to the unfortu- 
nate sufferer, and took care to secure the most 
advantageous seat from whence she could watch 
each stroke get home. Yet one more of Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick’s anecdotes :— 


‘The Princess ——, who lives at Boston, was in 
want of a maid, and was duly waited on by a young 
lady who was shown into the morning room of the 
mansion. When the Princess appeared she found 
a showily dressed girl reclining on the sofa reading 
one of her books, and was told by the intruder 
that she had not come in quest of the situation, 
but that never having seen a real princess, she 
thought the opportunity of making the acquain- 
tance of one too good to be lost.’’ 


Heartless! Ungrateful! Inquisitive! Have Mr. 
Howells and Miss Amélie Rives then written 
in vain, or are visions about? Of the liability 
to accidents in railway travelling in the United 
States the author speaks with the force of an 
expert, as he narrowly escaped with his life 
from a déraillement of the Philadelphia 
express. The term ‘‘ heterophemy” has been 
invented by the railway authorities themselves 
to designate a condition more or less prevalent, 
and is defined to be ‘‘ thinking one thing while 
saying, hearing, or reading another.” After 
nearly falling a victim to this infirmity of 
mind, and the recklessness of ‘‘ section boss 
Toomey,” Mr. Fitz-Patrick gladly trod once 
more the deck of the swift, the safe, the com- 
fortable Teutonic. 


About Ceylon and Borneo. By W.J.Clutterbuck. 
(Longmans.) The author lacks two qualities 
necessary to render his book of travels interest- 
ing or useful: he possesses little power of 
observation and less gift of expression. 
** About Ceylon” is merely a réchauffé of a 
diary of the year 1877, containing a series of 
stories of low-class planter life, written in some- 
what questionable taste. The tone may be 
gathered from the first page: ‘‘I stayed with a 
planter called Douglas two long dry months, 
and at the end of that time I should not have 
gone if I had not been turned out.” After- 
wards the author wandered aimlessly from 
estate to estate, and gives no further reasons 
for his departure; but as he seems to extract 
riuch pleasure from the performance of practical 
jokes at the expense of his friends and 
acquaintances, we may assume that he was 
invited to move on. The Ceylon portion of 
the book gives a wrong impression of the island 
as it is now, with prosperous planters who can 
pick and sell their tea from month to month, 
with good roads, easy communication, a grand 
harbour, no land tax, and the railways the 
property of the State. The whole tone of the 
life has changed of late years, as much as the 
face of the country is altered by the felling of 
the jungle and the sowing of the tea plant. 
The coolie-kicking, nigger-driving (for with our 
author all coolies are niggers), devil-may-care 
existence has to a great extent passed away. 
To the older planters prosperity has brought 
refinement; and the young men who look after 
distant estates are well paid, and are able to 
return home every third or fourth year and 
recover the polish they may have lost. We 
believe that the incident told with so much 
glee by the author, of his partner coming drunk 
to dine at a friend’s house, could not possibly 
now occur without both guest and friend being 
excluded from European society. It is a relief 
to get away from Ceylon to Borneo. This is 
the author’s description : 


‘* Borneo is one of the largest islands in the 
world. One of its mountain peaks goes wandering 
up thirteen thousand odd feet into the sky. We 
anchored eventually off Labuan, which is an inter- 
esting little island, about six miles from the main 


coast. This, unlike North Borneo or Sarawak, is 
a little British colony.’’ 

From Labuan he goes to Sandakan, the 
capital of British North Borneo. With this 
place the aut or was much pleased. 


** Sandakan is a very jolly little place, because it is 
at present so very original,’’ and also because ‘* the 
dulcet strains of an English comic song were 
wafted to us on the hot wet April air.”’ 


From Sandakan he wandered to a tobacco 
plantation, and on the return journey called 
upon that decayed potentate, the Sultan of 
Brunei. The visit closes thus :— 

**So having given us some of the groundiest coffee 
it has ever been my fortune to encounter, and 
some cigarettes, like his own, which were capital 
smoking, he sat and looked at us till we did not 
think we were getting any ‘forarder.’ Then we 
concluded to go, and we went.’’ 


The author had some sport; he assisted at the 
death of a pigeon, a bison, and an elephant. 
The body of the last— 

‘*was brown, and his height at the shoulder seven 
feet nine iuches. His tusks were three feet three 
inches and a quarter in length, and he was alto- 
gether, as the nigger said when the railway engine 
ran over his wife, ‘the bulliest old efferlant that 
ever I seen.’”’ 

The rest of the book is taken up with minute 
descriptions of the action of noisome insects on 
the human body, and the painful circumstances 
that attend sea-sickness, or the quarrels of 
fellow-passengers, and the meats and drinks 
consumed in the course of the travels. Tho 
style is jaunty and flippant, and may be amus- 
ing to those who can appreciate the badinage 
and jocosities of a Mr. Bob Sawyer and a Mr. 
Benjamin Allen on an Eastern holiday 
excursion. 


The Modern Odyssey : or Ulysses up to Date. 
(Cassells.) Everything in this jin de siécle ago 
is up to date, even the latest voyage. The 
author of the book before us passed from 
West to East—from San _ Francisco to 
Honolulu, from thence to New Zealand, 
northward to Japan, and home by India, 
Egypt, Greece, and Constantinople. Flashing 
as he did from place to place, and resting but 
from steamer’s arrival to steamer’s start, he 
could not be expected to see very deeply into 
the life of man, nor display much originality 
in his descriptions of the fauna and flora and 
the wonders of nature that he beheld from 
time to time. But though not by any means 
a perfect book of travel, it is trustworthy, and 
depicts with accuracy and some literary skill 
the impressions formed on the mind of the 
traveller. A sunset on the Inland Sea of 
Japan, the Taj, the deserted city of Amber, 
the view from the Parthenon, stand out as 
having left the most abiding memories. In 
his Australian tour the author with consider- 
able tact abstains from hurting the delicate 
sensibilities of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales, and has paid the due tribute of 
admiration to ‘‘our beautiful harbour.”” The 
tour in India, the stay in Egypt, and the visit 
to Athens are the most interesting parts of the 
book. In fact, the farther the author advances 
on his Odyssey, the better he succeeds in pleas- 
ing, and we part from him at Dover with 
regret. The insinations are in collotype ; but 
reproductions of photographs upon so minute a 
scale have little artistic merit, and require a 
magnifying glass to bring the details into 
prominence. 

Farthest East and South and West. By an 
Anglo-Indian Globe-Trotter. (W. H. Allen.) 
It is enough to say of this book that, in the 
words of its sub-title, it consists of ‘‘ notes of 
'@ journey home through Japan, Australasia, 
and America.” In the Preface we notice a 
new word, which we trust not to meet with 





‘ again—a ‘“ round-the-worlder,” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tie Hon. George Curzon’s elaborate work on 
Persia, which has been in preparation for three 
years, will be published by Messrs. Longmans 
ina fortnight’stime. It consists of two volumes 
of 600-700 pages each, with one hundred illus- 
trations, ten entirely new maps, many statisti- 
cal and other tables, and an index. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce an 
illustrated edition of Jane Austen’s novels, in 
ten volumes, which will resemble, in price and 
appearance, that of Peacock, edi by Dr. 
Garnett. The novels will be printed in the 
order of publication, and from the text of the 
last editions revised by the author. A general 
biographical and critical introduction will be 
written by the editor, Mr. Reginald Brimle 
Johnson, and each novel will be furnished wit 
bibliographical and other notes. The illustra- 
tions will be from the pen of a new artist, Mr. 
W. C. Cooke. 

Mr. WILLIAM Connor SypNEY—who brought 
out last autumn two learned and entertaining 
volumes on England and the English in the 
Kighteenth Century —has now completed a 
similar work for an earlier period, dealing with 
various aspects of the national life between the 
Restoration and the Revolution, which will be 
published by Messrs. Ward & Downey. 


A NeW volume of essays by the Author of 
‘“‘Obiter Dicta,” entitled es Judicata, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Mr. T. Fisner UNWIN is about to issue a 
volume of poems, mostly on Italian subjects, 
entitled Life and Death. 


Tne next volume of ‘The Children’s 
Library” will be An Enchanted Island and 
Other Stories, by Mrs. Molesworth, with illus- 
trations by Mr. Henessey. 


THE new work in two volumes, by Miss M. 
Betham Edwards, that Messrs. Percival & Co. 
will publish, is entitled France of T'o-Day: a 
Survey, Comparative and Retrospective. Vol. i. 
will be issued during this month, and will treat 
of the following provinces: Bourbennais, 
Auvergne, Velay, Languedoc, Pyrenees, Anjou, 
Poitou, Gascoigne, Berry, the Vosges, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Franche-Comté, Burgundy, the 
Morvan, In this work France is described as 
seen by the authoress, no place unvisited by her 
being included. Her endeavour has been to 
give a Lird’s-eye view of the entire country, 
while dwelling at length upon features of special 
interest and importance. The book will be 
published simultaneously in England, France, 
Germany, and America. 

Mr. JAMES Payn’s new novel, A Modern 
Dick Whittington, will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell and Company during the course of the 
present month. 


Suffering London is the title of Mr. Egmont 
Hake’s new work, which will be issued shortly 
by the Scientific Press. It treats in detail of 
our hospitals system, and is a plea for the 
maintenance of the voluntary principle. There 
will be an Introduction to the book from the 
pen of Mr. Walter Besant. 


London City Suburbs, written by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, and illustrated by Mr. William 
Luker, Jun., is announced to ap in the 
autumn as a companion volume to London City. 
The Queen has accepted the dedication. 


Messrs. GRIFFITiZ, FARRAN & Co. announce 
a romantic novel by Mr. Fergus Hume, entitled 
The Island of Fantasy. 

The next volume in the Scott Library, to be 
published at the end of May, will be Selections 
J/rom Plato, from the Translation of Sydenham 
and Taylor, revised and edited by Mr. T. W. 





Rolleston, who has not been afraid to include 
one of the disputed Epistles (the seventh). The 
whole of the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo will 
be given, with portions of the Republic, 
Phaedrus, and Symposium. 

Messrs. Warp & Downey will issue, next 
week, In Ladies’ Company: Six Interesting 
Women, by Mrs. Fenwick Miller. The same 

ublishers also announce Jn Fool’s Paradise, by 

r. H. B. Finlay Knight. 

Tue third edition of Mr. Barrie’s Little 
Minister is already nearly exhausted. A fourth 
edition is now printing, which will be ready in 
a few days. The colonial edition has also 
been reprinted to meet the large demand. 


WE have reason to believe that the article on 
Prince George of Wales, in the current number 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, is written 
by Canon Dalton. 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS has made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Montagu Williams for the 
publication in Household Words of a series of 

pers on ‘‘ London Life in the East and West.” 
The first will appear,on May 14. 


TuE next number of the Religious Review of 
Reviews will contain a contribution from Mr. 
Diggle, the chairman of the London School 
Board, entitled “Our Educational System— 
Needed Reforms”; also articles on ‘ The 
Church Missionary Society,” and ‘“‘ The Church 
and the Coming General Election.”” The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol writes a 
sermon. 


Tue First Lord of the Treas has sanc- 
tioned a compassionate grant of £200 to Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, the Chartist poet, who is now 


in the eighty-fourth year of his age and infirm 
in health. 
Tue ‘“ Acharnians” of Aristophanes is to be 
—— in Greek at Leamington College 
uring June. 


On Wednesday next, May 11, Mr. Claude G. 
Montefiore will commence his course of nine 
Hibbert Lectures on ‘‘ The Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by the Religion of the 
Ancient Hebrews.’”’ The lectures are delivered 
at the Portman Rooms, Baker-street, on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, at 5 p.m. 


At the meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, to be held on Monday 
next, papers will be read by Mr. Hew Morrison 
on ‘“‘The First Year’s Work of the Edinburgh 
Public Library,” and by Mr. David Stott on 
‘* Booksellers’ Discounts to Public Libraries.” 
The report of the committee on size notation 
will also be presented. 

THE Report of the Council of the Camden 
Society presented at the annual meeting on May 
2, announces that only one volume, the accounts 
of Henry Earl of — afterwards King 
Henry IV., will be issued during the coming 
year. It will be edited by Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith. The report also states that the appe al 
made to subscribing Librarians and Institutions 
to elect representatives to take in the 
general meetings has been freely responded to, 
and it has therefore been rendered possible to 
extend the basis of the Council and so to 
strengthen its position. The concluding para- 
graph is as follows :— 

**Tt has come to the knowledge of the Council 
that some — desirous of joining the Society 
have been deterred by the erroneous belief that the 
access to its membership is surrounded with diffi- 
culties ; and it is therefore to be hoped that the 

resent members will do their best to this 
illusion and to make it known that a letter addressed 
to the secretary of the Society [James Gairdner, 
Esq.] at the Public Record Office, Chancery Lane, 
W.C., will always receive prompt attention.” 

During the first four days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 





library of the late Edwin Henry Lawrence, 
which is especially rich in illuminated Horae, 
Missals, and other MSS. We notice, also, 
Charles II.’s copy of Basilika; John Evelyn’s 
copy of gece the first edition (with the 
original nde ¢ Paradise a Foal the 
origi i ; four copies o t's 
Crudities; several rare lish Bibles; and a 
set of the nine numbers of The Star-Chamber, 


by Disraeli. 
Brownine’s prose “Life of Strafford,” 
which he allowed so long to go under the name 


of John Forster—for whom when ill he wrote 
it—has just been published for the Browning 
Society by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
with a historical Introduction by Mr. C. H. 
Firth, correcting errors and bringing the book 
up to date, and an appendix of such letters of 
Strafford as have come to light since Radcliffe’s 
two volumes of them were published. Dr. 
Furnivall writes Forewords, giving Browning’s 
statements to his authorship of the book, and 
Mr. Sagar adds a fullindex, The book is issued 
both in large and small paper, and corresponds 
in binding, size, and price with the separate 
volumes of the last edition of Browning’s 
Poetical Works. If a sufficient demand 
made for like issues of Browning’s Essay on 
Shelley, they will be published by the Society. 
In the t reprint, the firm of Mr. Dana 
Estes, the chairman of the Boston Browning 
Society, takes part ; and to that firm the sale of 
copies in America is reserved. 

Messrs J. E. Garratt & Co, of South- 
hampton-row, have issued, in time for the 


Shakspere anniv , the first of their 
—— facsimile of the First Folio by the 


type process of photo hy, containing 
the Desechont portrait and the introductory 
matter. Each part is to consist of sixteen 
pages, so that the tctal number of parts 
required will be fifty-seven, spread over two 
years. It should be added that the folio is 
reduced in size to imperial octavo. It is nota 
little owing to the quality of the Feper used 
that the facsimile comes out so well. As the 
Staunton reproduction is now practically un- 
attainable, there ought to be a sufficient public 
demand to reward the publishers for their 
enterprise. 

Messrs. A. & C. Buack have published a 
Handy Atlas of England and Wales, edited by 
Mr. John a Apart _ county 
maps marking the parliamentary divisions, it 
also contains a series of maps of all England 
showing physical and other general features, 
and a number of plans of towns. The county 
maps are double-page maps, and consequently 
it has been found impossible to draw them 
all on the same scale. The most important 

int to remark is, they are so bound t the 

k will open, and lie open, anywhere. A set 
of tables are prefixed, which suggest some 
remarks. First, we have the population of 
every parliamentary constituency in 1881 and 
1891, followed by similar figures for populous 
places which are not parliamentary boroughs. 
West Ham, however, ap in both lists. 
The second list ends with the portentous name 
Ystradyfodwg, which seems to no less 
than 88,350 inhabitants, though it has not yet 
obtained a representative in parliament, and— 
with still crueller injustice—it is not to be 
found in the index to this volume. Ystrady- 
fodwg is really, we believe, an urban sanitary 
district in the Rhondda valley. Next comes 8 
table of mean annual temperatures, based upon 
Dr. Buchan’s statistics: We trust, however, 
that Dr. Buchan is not responsible for the 
classification of meteorological stations under 
counties, from which it would appear that 
Truro is in Devon, and Hastings and Norwood 
in Kent. We must also protest inst the 
orthography of names in the Chann Islands. 
Here we have ‘‘ Serco” in the map, but ‘‘ Sark 
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in the index ; ‘‘St. Pierre” and ‘‘ St. Aubyn” 
in the map, but “‘St. Peter Port” and “St. 
Aubin” in the accompanying insets. Some 
other matters, too, have caught our eye in 
which Mr. Bartholomew’s staff have failed to 
exhibit their usual accuracy. 

Corrigendum.—In Mr. Whitley Stokes’s letter 
on “The i of Sir Gawain,” in the 
AcapEmy of April 23, p. 399, column 3, line 4, 
for “couches” read ‘‘ a couch.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. Sayce, who is still in Egypt, will return 
to Oxford in time to deliver two public lectures 
on June 1 and 2: the subjects are “‘ Babylonia, 

t, and Palestine 11 the Age of the 
Exodus”; and ‘The Romance of Cuneiform 
Discovery.” 

Pror. T. G. Bonney has chosen for the 
subject of his Rede Lecture, to be delivered at 
Cambridge on June 15, ‘“‘The Microscope’s 
Contributions to the Earth’s Physical History.” 


Dr. T. CLIFFoRD ALLBUTT, the new regius 
rofessor of physic at Cambridge, will deliver 
his inaugural lecture on Tuesday next, May 10. 


Pror. W. M. Ramsay, of Aberdeen, will 
deliver a course of lectures at Mansfield College, 
Oxford, during the present term, upon ‘‘ The 
Christian Communities of Asia Minor.” 

Mr. W. R. MorriLt, reader in Russian at 
Oxford, was to deliver a public lecture on 
Friday of this week upon “ ton Turgueniev.” 

Two courses of lectures on education will be 
given at Cambridge during the next fortnight : 
by Dr. W. Mitchell, upon ‘ Authority and 
Obedience in Education” ; and by Prof. S. 8. 
Laurie, upon ‘‘ Ancient Humanism—Quintilian, 
his Aims and Methods.” 

SomE studentships, of the value of £25 to 
£50, have been founded at Cambridge by a 
— benefactor, in memory of the late 

ishop Christopher Wordsworth, of Lincoln. 
They are intended to assist candidates for holy 
orders to continue in residence and study 
divinity after taking their degree. The election 
is vested in the five professors of divinity. 


Pror. Otto PFLEIDERER, of Berlin—who is 
i best known in England for his Hibbert 
ures (1885) on ‘‘ The Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of 
Christianity” —has been appointed Gifford 
Lecturer at Edinburgh University, in succession 
to Sir G. Stokes. 


THE senate of the University of Gittingen 
has elected Prof. Kielhorn, C.I.E., to be the 
bearer of their congratulations to the University 
= on the occasion of the tercentenary 

val, 


THE Oxford Magazine for May 4 contains 
some interesting notes on Balliol College in the 
reign of Elizabeth. It appears that the college 
register =, begins in 1520, and even then was 
irregularly kept until a fellow was told off for 
the duty with an annual stipend of 6s. 8d. The 
earliest account-book dates from 1545. 


Pror. BucHHEm will discuss Wagner's 
merits as a dramatist in a short course of 
German lectures, to be delivered at the ladies’ 
department of King’s College, Kensington- 
square, beginning on May 13. 


Pror. H. E. von Horst, of Freiburg, author 
of The Constitutional History of the United States, 
has accepted the chair of history in the newly 
founded University of Chicago 


It is stated that the Rev. Dr. William H. 
Furness, of Philadelphia, father of the Shaks- 
perian scholar, is now the oldest surviving 
graduate of Harvard University. He was a 
member of the class of 1820, 





ORIGINAL VERSE. 


ON THE WAY TO AVALON. 


Yzr it may be I shall sleep sound, 
And nothing shall mar my rest, 
Though I have no bed, like others, 
Deep down in the earth’s soft breast. 


If Merlin s true, I shall wait there, 
With nought to disturb my sleep, 

As calmly in Avalon lying, 

As though my grave were deep. 


Till the day I return to my people, 
Ere all things have away ; 

For after the night has vanished, 

He spoke of an earthly day. 

Is it the truth; must I slumber ? 

Or watch through the c ing years, 
Till that which must be is ended— 
The toil, the sorrow, the tears. 


There are dreams in the soundest sleep, though, 
And I may be back once more, 

With the Knights of the Table round me, 

In the glorious days of yore. 


The days ere a stain had fallen 

On the lily claspt close to my breast, 

Ere ever he stooped to dishonour, 

The friend whom I loved the best. 

yim | God that Merlin has lied, 

And I may awake no more, 

Till, all earthly sins forgiven, 

We meet on the heavenly shore. 

Yes; let me sleep quiet and silent, 

Till the day I awake in that land, 

Where all the dark past is forgotten, 

And I may clasp Lancelot’s hand. 
FLORENCE PEACOCK, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for May is specially marked 
by Dr. Sanday’s admirable article on the 
critical theories prevalent at the present 
time among those who deny an apostolic 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. More 
especially his criticism of Weizsicker (who is 
so much less studied in England than he 
deserves) is noteworthy, while the two pages 
in which Dr. Sanday seeks to help us to realise 
the transformation of the original John into 
the author of the Gospel are among the finest 
that he has written. Dr. Driver's learned and 
authoritative paper on Klostermann’s critical 
views (which some English writers have 
supposed to be favourable to traditional belief) 
should once for all put an end to a strange 
misapprehension. The article concludes by 
referring to some points of Hebrew scholarship 
noticed by one of the chief advocates of 
Klostermann, in connexion with a charge of 
‘‘ recklessness”’ brought by him against Dr. 
Driver. Mr. Llewellyn Davies defends the 
Authorised Version of Phil. i. 7 against the 
Revised, showing that St. Paul was accustomed 
to describe his apostolic commission as a xdpis 
or special privilege. The other articles are by 
the Dean of Armagh, Prof. Beet, and Prof- 
Marcus Dods. 


THE Jewish Quarterly Review for April (David 
Nutt) opens with an essay by Dr. Giidemann on 
ts pirit and Letter in Judaism and Christian- 
ity,” which is not a Jewish counterpart to a 
recent volume of Bampton Lectures, but a very 
attractive explanation of the declaration in the 
Mishna that ‘‘ he who affirms that the Tora does 
not come from God” forfeits eternal life. Dr. 
Neubauer adduces documentary arguments for 
the late composition of the books called Bahir 
and Zohar. Mr. J. E. B. Meakin describes the 
history and present condition of the Jews of 
Morocco. Mr. L. M. Simmons explains the 
much criticised attitude of Graetz and the 
Breslau School to modern Judaism. Prof. 
Bacher inquires into the origin of the word 
Haggada (Agada). Dr. Friedlander replies to 





Mr. Montefiore’s recent review of his book on 
the Jewish religion. Mr. S. Schechter describes 
at length Weiss’s great work on the history of 
Jewish tradition. Prof. van Manen gives a 
ms of the writings of the late Prof. 
Kuenen. Critical notices by Drs. Neubauer 
and Hirschfeld, and notes and discussions by 
Drs. Berliner and Hirschfeld, Mr. Abrahams, 
Prof. Kaufmann, and Prof. Bacher conclude the 
number. Among these we may mention Dr. 
Neubauer’s account of the newest hypothesis 
on Ecclesiastes (the key to the book is found by 
Leimdoerfer in the history of Alexander 
Jannaeus), 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bremonp b’Ars, le Comte Guy de. Les temps prochains: la 
guerre, la femme, les lettres. Paris: Didier. 3 fr. 50 c. 
CsATENET, - Etudes sur les pottes italiens. Paris: Fisch 


. 6fr. 
Daupet, Alph. L’é ‘liste. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50 c. 
EpisopEs aT histoine contemporaine, tirés des papiers de M. 
Thouvenel. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Ertoverr, M. Einfluss der Goldwihrang auf das Ein- 
SS a u. d. Staates. Wien: 


Brei - 

Gartetmany, H. Dramatik. Kritik d. aristotel. Systems 
u. iindg. e. neuen. Berlin: Fischer. 6 M. 

Heiss, A. Médailleurs de la Renaissance. Florence et la 
bo sous les Médicis., T. 2. Paris: Rothschild. 


r. 
a devant ses contemporains. Paris: Tolra. 
r. 5c. 
Micuet, E. Rembrandt: sa Vie, son couvre et son temps. 
Livr.1. Paris: Hachette 


» i. : b r. 
——_ P. L’amour et la guerre. Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 
c. 
THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Haun, G. L. Das Evangelium d. Lucas, erkliirt. 1. Bd. 
1. Lfg. Breslau: Morgenstern. 4 M. 

Ter-Mixe.ian, A. Die armenische Kirche in ihren Bezie- 
hungen > + a) (vom 4. bis zum 13. Jahrh.). 
Leipzig: Fock. 2M. 

Witpert, J. Die ay Jungfrauen in den ersten 
ier eeaatasies ake Pesan g Be 
u. den ern i i.-Br. : 
Herder. 18 M. _ 

HISTORY. 

Bismarck, Fiirst. Politische Reden. 1. Bd. 1847—1852. 

Stu : Cotta. 8M 


Gonwaas’ W. EB. Beiste «. Abten sur Gesshichto Mext- 
milians II. 2.Thl. Paderborn: Schrider. 4 M. 40 Pf. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Hertz, H. Untersuchungen iib. die Ausbreitung der 
elektrischen Kraft. Leipzig: Barth. 6 M. 
Pace., J. L. Leben, Lehre u. Leistungen d. Heinrich y. 
Mondeville 1. Thi. Die Chirurgie d. H. v. M., nach 
Berliner, urter u. Pariser Codices hrag. Berlin: 
Hirschwald. 20 M. 
PHILOLOGY. 


Buck, C. D. Der Vocalismus der oskischen Sprache. 
Leipzig: Koehler. 7 M. 50 Pf. 

Misriesz du Viel Testament, p.p. le Baron James de Roths- 
child. Paris: Firmin-Didot, 10 fr. 








VORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DATE OF LYDGATE’S ‘‘ SIEGE OF TROY.” 
Cambridge : April 26, 1892. 

It is time that some of Warton’s dates 
should be amended. In the last edition, ed. 
Hazlitt, vol. iii., p. 40, we read, ‘‘ Henry IV. 
died in 1399.” Tor which, read 1413. In fact, 
the edition of 1840 has 1413, correctly. The 
change to “1399” is due to Hazlitt’s editorial 
care. 

At vol. iii., p. 81, we read that Lydgate’s 
Troy-book was ‘‘ begun in 1414, the last year of 
the reign of Henry IV.” However, it was not 
begun in 1414, neither was 1414 the last year 
of Henry IV. How could it be, according to 
his own statement quoted above ? 

It so happens that Lydgate tells us the very 
day, and the very hour, when he began the 
book; the year being 1412. And he hints 
pretty plainly that it was ended in the latter 
part of 1420. 

The commentators have not understood his 
astronomical language. He tells us, in the 
Prologue (evidently written last, because in it 
Henry IV. is the late king), that he began the 
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workin the fourteenth complete year of the king’s 
father’s reign. By complete year he means 
regnal year; for Henry IV. did not finish his 
last ‘“‘complete” year. The fourteenth regnal 
year of Henry IV. began September 30, 1412, 
and ended March 20, 1413. He goes on to 
say that it was at a time of year when 
the sun’s meridian altitude was twenty degrees. 
He then tells us that the moon was in Scorpio, 
and had “her colde arysingein Octobre.” It 
was therefore in the month of October. He 
then tells us that ‘‘the bright kalends of 
Phoebus’ were just at hand, and would soon 
rise. That is, he began his work on October 
31, the next day being the kalends of November, 
or November 1. Moreover, he began at sunset, 
that is, just after four o’clock in the afternoon. 
He even adds that the sun would soon enter 
Sagittarius, which it did, at that date, about 
November 12. Putting all together, he began 
his Troy book about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
of Monday, October 31, 1412; than which 
nothing can be more explicit. The meridian 
altitude of the sun on that day was, as near as 
I can judge, about twenty-one degrees, which 
is near enough; it varies but slightly during 
several days at that time of the year. 

As to concluding the work, he gives the 
year as ‘‘a thousand and four hundred yeare 
And twenty nere,” &c., meaning 1420. He 
further speaks of Henry V. as ‘regent of 
France,” which style he did not assume till 
May 6 in that year. He further alludes, 
rather vaguely, to ‘‘one that is called 
Katheryne,” whose ‘“ gracyous aryuayle” in 
England was soon to be expected. Henry 
married Katherine at Troyes in June, but did 
not return to England with her till February, 
1421. Hence we gather that Lydgate wrote 
his epilogue in the latter part of 1420. 

It thus appears that the Siege of Troy was 
about eight years in hand. The poet’s work 
averaged about thirteen lines a day for 300 
days in the year, giving a total of 3900 lines 

er year, or 31,200 lines in eight years; which 
is about the length of the poem. No doubt he 
frequently did more work than this in the day, 
and probably had in hand a great many 
smaller works at the same time. 
WALTER W. SKEAT. 





SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED EARLY PRINTED 
COPIES OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Huddersfield: April 26, 1892. 

It is not surprising that copies of the English 
Bible and Testament printed in the second 
quarter of the sixteenth century are now very 
rare, when we consider the reception they met 
with from friends and foes. 

Most early Testaments were issued in 12mo 
or in 8vo size. Those by whom they were 
prized carried them about in their pocket and 
read them by day and night, so that they were 
soon worn out by constant use. The paper on 
which they were printed was generally of poor 
quality—very different to the stout, parchment- 
like paper employed by Guttenberg, Fust, 
Schoeffer, Eggestyn, Coberger, and other 
fifteenth century printers—and, therefore, they 
were ill able to withstand the constant use to 
which they were subject. 

Those who disapproved of an English trans- 
lation made short work of any copies that came 
into their possession, no doubt more irritated 
by the notes and glosses than by the text itself. 
One of the first acts of the people of the North, 
during the Pilgrimage of Grace, was to go 
into Durham Cathedral and destroy the English 
Bible that had recently been placed there. 
The men of Devonshire and Cornwall, who 
took arms about the same time under Sir 
Thomas Arundel, complained most bitterly that 
the English Bible was forced upon them. We 
cannot, then, wonder that whole editions have 


entirely perished, and that of other editions 
only a few copies remain. 

Of the first New Testament, translated by 
William Tyndale, and printed at Worms by 
Peter Schoeffer in 1525, two imperfect copies 
exist : one at Bristol, the other in the library of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Subsequent editions are 
still more rare. Of one we have only a trace, 
from a record in the archives of the Town 
House, at Antwerp, of a law suit in the year 
1531, when John Silverlinke sued the repre- 
sentatives of Francis Birckmann for the balance 
of £25 10s., due for an English edition of the 
New Testament, consisting of 2025 copies, for 
which £3 7s. 3d. had been paid on account. 
Every vestige of this edition has disappeared, 
and of the issue of 1532 nothing is left but one 
title-page. 

The writer recently had the good fortune to 
pick up, in Wales, a copy of a hitherto totally 
unknown edition. Noticing that it had a 
different number of lines on a full page to any 
recorded Tyndale, it was at once forwarded to 
the British Museum, and Dr. Garnett reported 
as follows : 

‘* This imperfect copy of an unknown edition of 
Tyndale’s last revision contains some of the 
identical woodcuts and initial letters used in 
printing the G.H. edition of 1534-5.” 

The book is small octavo size—the printed 
matter measures 33 by 24 inches. There are 
thirty-four lines on a full page of the Gospels. 
The order of the books corresponds with that 
of 1534-5, Hebrews coming after St. Peter and 
the three Epistles of St. John. The text is 
printed in smal! black letter, but the prologues 
are in Gothic type. The marginal notes and 
references are in slightly larger type than the 
text, but similar to it in the Gospels; in the 
Epistles they are printed in type like that used 
in the prologues. The chapters are not divided 
into verses—the letters A, B, C, D are placed 
down the sides. 

Unfortunately, this solitary remnant of a 
very early edition is imperfect, beginning at 
St. Matthew, chap. iv., and ending just before 
the Revelation. 

As it has no title-page or colophon, its exact 
date can only be fixed by internal evidence ; but 
there can be little doubt that the book was 
printed at Antwerp by Marten Emperowr, and 
published by Godfried van der Haghen, in the 
year 1535, just before Coverdale’s first com- 
plete Bible was finished. 

Tn most places the text reads with the last 
revision of Tyndale—the few words that vary 
are evidently printer's alterations ; for example, 
the 1 St. Peter, chap. ii. D, here has: ‘‘ Which, 
when he was ssagiel, reuyled not agayne; whé 
he buffeted he threatened not.” Tyndale’s 
reading is, ‘‘ When he suffered he threatened 
not.” 

St. Matthew, chap. xviii. D.: ‘‘Sir, geue me 
respite, and I will pay it euery with.” 

** Philippyis,”’ chap. iii. C.: I forget that which 
is béhynde, and stretche my selfe vnto that which 
is before, and preache vato that marke apoynted.’’ 
** Preache ” for ‘‘ press.”’ 


The book is not paged, but each leaf is 
numbered—the last leaf is ‘‘ Fol. ccexxviii.” 
The signatures sre in eights—four blank and 
four numbered. This copy ends on verso 
of R. 8. 

Many curious readings might be quoted, but 
two or three shall suffice : 

St. Luke, chap. xii. D.: ‘‘ But God said vnto 
him, thou fole, this nyght will they fetch awaye 
thy soule agayne from the.’’ 

St. Mark, chap. vi.: ‘‘ And they toke vp twelue 
baskettes full of the gobettes, und of the fisshes.’’ 

St. Luke, chap. xviii. A.: ‘‘And ther was a 
certayne wedowe in the same cyte, which come to 
him sayinge, auenge me of myne aduersary. And 
he wolde not for a whyle. But afterwarde he 
sayde to him selfe; though I feare not God nor 








care for ma, yet because this wedowe troubleth me, 
I wyll auenge her lest at the last she come and 
hagge on me.”’ 


A curious feature, peculiar to this Testament, 
is that the type used presents numerous 
instances of double letters, cast in one piece of 
metal, as if a survival of block-printing ; this 
renders the spacing very irregular. 

Coverdale’s 12mo New Testament of 1539, 
printed by Matthew Crom, at Antwerp, is also 
a rare book. 

A copy was discovered in a secret drawer of 
an old carved oak cabinet, where it had lain 
undisturbed for more than three hundred years, 
The person who purchased the cabinet in a 
market overt, finding the back to be very much 
worm-holed, had the panels removed; this 
disclosed a secret drawer containing the 
Testament, which is now in my possession. 

After the title-page follow a calendar, 
printed in red and black, a prologue to the 
Testament, a woodcut of St. Matthew, and a 
short prologue to the Gospel, filling, altogether, 
fourteen pages. 

On Sig. A is the summary of the first 
chapter: ‘‘ The genealogye of Christ, and 
maryage of hys mother Marye. The Angell 
satysfyeth Josephs mynde.’’ Then come three 
rows of portraits, commencing with Abraham 
and ending with our Lord, the middle row all 
wearing crowns. 

At the end of the book are thirty pages of 
chapters from the Old Testament, to be read in 
the Church in place of Epistles on certain days 
of the year, a page of ‘‘ Fautes escaped in 
the pryntyng,” and nine pages of tables, 
ending with the colophon, ‘‘ At Antwerp, by 
Matthew Crom. MDXXXIX.” 

The leaves are not numbered. The wood- 
cuts are very numerous—some of them occupy 
the entire page. Those in the “‘ Apocalipsys” 
appear to have been intended for a larger-sized 
book 


William’s Tyndale’s celebrated prologue to 
the Epistle to the Romans is inserted in this 
book in small type, and fills twenty-seven 
pages. It has separate signatures, and at the 
end is a woodcut, representing Faith, Hope, 
and Love. 

The glosses are doubtless Myles Coverdale’s 
own composition. They are not so bitter and 
uncharitable as those that disfigure most early 
English versions ; they may have been prepared 
for insertion in the ‘‘Great’’ Bible, three 
editions of which had pointing hands in the 
margins of the passages which Coverdale 
considered ‘‘ dark,” but to which he was not 
allowed to append notes, although he promised 
his patron, Thomas Cromwell, that he would 
avoid “any pryuate opynion, or contencious 
wordes, and offre the annotacions first; to my 
sayde Lorde of Herdforde ” (Bishop Bonner). 
Certainly, the glosses in this book are not 
** contencious.”’ 

Many instances might be given of words 
being used, at the time this translation was 
made, in a different sense to that now under- 
stood. St. Luke, chap. viii., has ‘‘ Whyle he 
yet spake, ther came one fro the ruler of the 
Synagoges house, and sayde vnto hym, thy 
doughter is dead, dysease not the master.” 

The reply of the man who asked his friend 
for a loaf of bread is thus given: 


‘‘Disquyete me not, the dore is shut already. 
and my children are with me in the chamber, | 
can not ryse and give the, I saye vnto you that 
though he wolde not aryse and giue him, because 
he is hys friende, yet because of his vnshame faste 
beggynge he wolde aryse and giue him as many 48 
he neded.”’ 

Acts, chap. xi.: ‘‘ The dyseyples cicluded (euery 
one accordynge to his abilite) to sende an hand 
reachyng vnto the brethren which were in Jewry: 
whych they also dyd and sent it vnto the Elders 
by the hands of Barnabas and Saul,’’ 
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Tyndale’s translation of this passage is 
“* purposed to send socour to the brethren.” 
Coverdale had Tyndale’s Testament in his 
hands eight or nine years before he commenced 
the work of translation; the above example 
shows that his emendations were not aiways 
improvements. Coverdale employed many 
esiastical words that Tyndale always 
purposely avoided, such as ‘“‘church” for 
“congregation,” and ‘‘ penance”’ for ‘“‘ repent- 


ance. 
In St. Luke, chap. x., Coverdale’s Testament 


‘““Wo vnto the Chorazyn, wo vnto the Beth- 
sayda: for yf the myracles whyche haue bene 
among you, had bene done at and Sydon, 
they had done penaunce lize ago, syttinge in 
sackclothe and ashes.”’ 


The most interesting event that has occurred 
for a long time in the bibliographical world is 
the recent discovery, by the writer, of an 
edition of Coverdale’s version of the Sacred 
Scriptures in 16mo, before entirely unknown. 

Unfortunately, the fragment consists of 
thirty-two es only, the rest of the book 
having perished ; and only a portion of the Book 
of Proverbs remains to prove that such an 
edition ever existed. 

These leaves were found in the lining of the 
cover of a quarto copy of a book, printed early 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, intitled ‘‘ An 
Abstract of the Penal Statues, collected by 
Fardinando Palton, of Lincolnes Inne, gentle- 
man,” and printed by Christopher Barker, who 
held the patent for Bible printing. 

In this pocket edition of Coverdale’s Bible 
there are twenty-three lines to a full page, not 
counting headings nor catch-words. The ty 
used is English black letter, similar to the 
fonts of James Nicholson, of Southwark, who 
published the first English Bible of 1535. The 
running titles are in italic, and the chapter 
divisions in Roman type. The pages measure 
of by 23 of an inch; the wire lines go across 

e pages. 

e fragment was first identified as a portion 
of a Coverdale’s Bible by noticing that in 
Proverbs, chap. xiii., were the words, ‘‘ He 
that beleeueth in the Lord loueth mercy,” no 
other version containing this interpolation. It 
has been examined by the experts at the 
British Museum and pronounced “to be un- 
doubtedly Coverdale’s.” 

Probably it was originally published in five 
ga volumes, as several other very small 
Bibles were, notably Daye & Seres’ edition of 
Taverner’s version in 1549. This particular 
volume must have commenced with the Psalms 
of David, as Proverbs, chap. xii., is on Sig. D. 
Of course, there is no positive proof that the 
other four volumes were issued. 

The last we shall mention of the little 
Testaments of Tyndale’s translation is the 
12mo printed by Daye & Seres in 1548. 
Until the last week or two the Windsor copy 
was considered unique, but another copy has 
turned up. The title-page reads : 


“The New Testament of ovr Sauiour Christ, 
tal set forth after the best copie of Wm. 
Tyndale’s translation, whervnto are added the 
notes of Thomas Matthewe, wyth other healpynge 
verie very much to the vnderstandynge of the Text. 
Imprinted at London by John Daye and Wm. 
Seres, dwelling in Sepulchres Parish, at the sign 
of the Resurrection, a little aboue Holbourn 
Conduit, Anno 1548.  Oct¥. 27.” 


Both printers must have changed their 
m5 wag Menage Tangy for in 1549 we find 

he aye dwelling at Aldersgate, and 
William Seres in Peter College.” 

The “Bug” Bible of 1549 has always been 
s Pbosed to be an original production ; but so 
ar as the New Testament is concerned, it is 
merely a reprint of the 1548 issue—even every 





note is the same, including the curious one in 
1 St. Peter, chap. iii. : 


“He dwelleth wyth his wyfe accordi to 
knowledge that taketh her as a nevessarye healper, 
and not as a bonde slaue. And yf she be not 
obedient and healpfull vnto hym endeuoureth to 
beate the feare of God into her heade, that ther by 
= may be compelled to learne her dutie, and to 

0 it.’ 


The Kalendar presents some remarkable 
features, oon | a table of Gospels and 
Epistles, from which several of the feasts 
prescribed by the Prayer-book of 1549 are 
omitted, as well as the second and third 
Communion on Christmas Day. Before this 
Kalendar come the printer’s preface and an 
Almanac for twenty-nine years, a table for 
finding Easter, and it is followed by Tyndale’s 
long preface to the New Testament. The most 
interesting part of the book is the end, which 
contains a large number of chapters from the 
Old Testament. These are independent 
translations from the Vulgate, excepting one 
chapter in Exodus, which is taken from 

dale’s Pentateuch, published in 1530; none 
of them follow any Bible ever printed. In 
this respect they are like the Decalogue in 
the Book of Common Prayer, which is not 
copied from any Bible. 
J. R. Dore. 








SOME ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 
Oxford: April 20, 1892. 


The modern English ‘‘dull” is generally 
supposed to be the descendant of Old English 
dol ‘ foolish.”” But apart from the irregularity 
in the development of the root vowel which we 
should have to assume, this identification 
leaves Orm’s dill ‘‘ sluggish” unexplained. I 
take it that Orm’s dil/ and our ‘‘dull” are 
identical, and that they both come from an 
unrecorded Old English *dyl/ (== *dulja-). 
This *dyll, which is a ja- stem, stands in the 
same relation to dol, whichis an a stem, as the 
Old English strenge (adjective) does to 
‘** strong,” or smylte to ‘‘smolt” (cf. Sievers, 
Ags. Gram. § 299, Anm. 1). 

Assuming ‘‘ dull” to be from an Old English 
*dyll, the root vowel presents no difficulty ; 
Old English y (7) is not unfrequently repre- 
sented in Modern English by «, as the following 
instances show = ‘‘ bundle” (O. E. byndele), 
‘* burden,” “‘ busy,”’ ‘‘ burial,” “‘ cluster’’ (O. E. 
clyster), ‘‘ clutch” (O. E. clyccan), ‘“ crutch,” 
“cudgel ” (O. E. cycgel), ‘‘furze,” ‘ hurdle,” 
‘*much,” ‘* muck ” (Old Norse myx), ‘‘ murder,” 
‘a rush” (O. E. rysce), ‘‘to rush” (O. E. 
hrgscan, M. H. German réschen, Modern 
German rauschen, cf. Anglia 13,324), ‘‘to 
shut,” ‘* shuttle,” ‘ stubble,’ ‘* such,” 
‘*thrush,” ‘‘to thrust’? (Old Norse pbr#sta), 
“trundle,” &c., and, perhaps, ‘to blush,” 
“busy” (c¢/. New English Dictionary). 

The Modern English ‘‘to rustle” seems to be 
a further instance of this sound change, as it 
is, no doubt, identical with Old English hristlan 

? =hrystlan): cf. Wright’s Anglo-Saxon, &c., 
ocabularies, ed. Wiileker, 504, 8 stridentibus = 
hristlendum. 

Our modern verb “to puff’ also belongs to 
this category. An Old English pyfan is not, 
it is true, recorded in Bosworth-Toller, but it 
is, in spite of that, a well authenticated Old 
English word. It occurs, only to mention one 
instance, in a piece of eleventh century English 
published in Techmer’s Internationale Zeitschrift 
fiir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft (vol. ii., p. 
121), pyf on binne scytefinger = ‘‘ blow on thy 
forefinger.” 


A. S. NAPIER. 





DR. JOHN SPENCER OR MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 
Trinity College, Cambridge: May 2, 1892. 

In common with other friends of Prof. 
Robertson Smith, I have been a little puzzled, 
and not a little amused, at seeing him described, 
in the current number of the Edinburgh Review, 
as a disciple ‘in philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer.” 

Is it possible that the Reviewer may have 
confused Mr. Herbert Spencer with Dr. John 
Spencer, Master of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, who is spoken of in Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s preface to his Lectures on the Religion 
of the Semites (p. vi.) as “‘ one of the greatest of 
English theologians,” and whose work, De 
Legibus Hebraeorum, he adds, ‘“‘may justly be 
said to have laid the foundations of the science 
of yoy Religion” ? Sucha supposition 
has at least the merit of explaining what is 
otherwise unintelligible. 

A similar instance of the substitution of a 
more familiar name for one less familiar occurs 
in Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
where an example of ‘‘ Access,” in the sense of 
“increase,” is given as from ‘“‘ Fuller, Holy 
War,” whereas the previous editor, Todd, from 
whom it was taken, had rightly attributed it to 
Bacon. The only wonder is that, while he was 
about it, Latham did not substitute the still 
more familiar ‘‘ Bunyan.” 

WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 








THE HUNDRED AND TENTH PSALM. 
British Museum: April 29, 1892. 

Hebrew students ought to be grateful to 
Prof. Bickell for his bold and suggestive 
letter in the AcApEMY of April 9, and all 
praise is also due to Dr. Chance for his pains- 
taking criticism of Prof. Bickell’s position. It 
is by original and even daring scholarly conjec- 
ture, revised and moderated by subsequent 
patient examination of details, that we very 
often arrive at true results in literary criticism. 
Students of the Old Testament will now know 
that among the more than 350 occurrences of 
DN) in the Bible, there are three instances in 
which this poetic word heads the sentence, and 
is at the same time followed by a divine name. 
The really decisive passage given by Dr. 
Chance appears to be Zech. xii. 1, for the 
CN) in Is. lvi. 8 may possibly be taken to 
refer back to the divine utterance in the 
previous verses. It was quite unnecessary for 
Dr. Chance to quote Ewald in order to establish 
the proposition that the five words preceding 
DN) in Zech. xii. 1 constitute the heading of 
the prophecy. In a case like this, the structure 
of the text is the the only authority needed ; 
and there can be no doubt that ‘‘ needless” 
reference to the ‘‘dicta’’ of commentators, 
however eminent, is more likely to diminish 
than to enhance the deference that modern 
writers may claim for the opinions which they 
advocate. 

On Prof. Bickell’s side it might be argued 
that two or three instances out of more than 
350 look like exceptions rather than anything 
else, and that this proportion cannot be allowed 
to stand side by side with the ratio of two to 
thirty-six observed by Mrs. Cowden Clarke in 
the usage of ‘‘quoth” as found in Shakspere. 
I will also remark that Is. lvi. 8 and Zech. xii. 1, 
can only be taken to exemplify the usage of 
DN in exilic and post-exilic times, and that 
the phrase JIN? 711719 OS) would therefore still 
stand as an isolated instance on the supposition 
that Ps. cx. belongs to the pre-exilic period. 
It is for this and other reasons not at all un- 
likely that scholars will finally arrive at the 
conclusion that the usage of ON) in these three 


is due to a later development of 
hier construction, and that the example 


gee napa te ke 2 ee ed 
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presented in Ps. cx., 1 is the latest of the 
three 


For my own part, I adhere to the view which 
I advocated in former numbers of the ACADEMY, 
and I consider that my theory has been 
strengthened by Prof. Bickell’s reference to 
‘‘Greek acrostics, giving royal names of the 
Ptolemaean period.” Dr. Chance devotes the 
last part of his letter to a criticism of my 


position, and I think that the best 
reply that I can make is to invite 
the readers of the ACADEMY to __ set 


my communications of February 14 and 27 
side by side with Dr. Chance’s remarks 
on what I then said, It will easily be seen 
whether it is fair criticism to accuse me of 
** slicing off the noble opening words,” and of 
seeking refuge in ‘‘ the very convenient assertion 
that the remaining verses are corrupt.” I 
should, indeed, not be able to understand the 
Psalm at all if the significant introductory 
phrase had by some mishap been lost, and I 
have shown that the manifest incompleteness 
of the Psalm serves to ‘‘ strengthen” my 
position. Dr. Chance ought also to have 
acknowledged that I gave a good reason for the 
selection of 3W as the starting-point of the 
acrostic ; and he ought not to have passed over 
the fact that competent critics have looked 
upon the second part of the Psalm as deficient, 
before the acrostic was thought of either by 
Prof. Bickell or myself. 
G. MARGOLIOUTH. 

London : April 30, 1892. 

Erratum.—In p. 424, col, 2, ll. 24, 25 from 
the top, a transposition has taken place in the 
Hebrew. The two lines should run thus : 


“the second ON? SSTw SY min AAT Nw 
+++. O°OwW 762 M771 $«In the second passage,” 


F. CHANCE. 








‘*CRISSOM WAND.” 
Dunstable: May 2, 1892. 

In the ballad of ‘‘Clerk Saunders,” as 
edited by Mr. William Allingham in the 
Golden Treasury Ballud Book, the word 
‘*erissom’’ is printed at the foot of page 155, 
with a note of interrogation. 

‘* Crissom wand” occurs in the following 
manner in the ballad. The ghost of a murdered 
lover appears to his desolate sweetheart, and 
twice demands from her his “ faith and troth”’ : 

** * Are ye sleeping, Margaret ?’ he says, 

‘Or are ye waking presentlie ? 
Give me my faith and troth in, 
True love, as I gied them to thee.’ 
* * * . 


** Then she has taken a crissom wand, 
And she has stroken her troth thereon ; 
She has given it him out of the shot-window, 
Wi’ mony a sad sigh and heavy grean.”’ 
The ghost takes the ‘“‘stroken crissom wand,” 
and returns satisfied to the grave. 

** Crissom wand” is possibly equivalent to 
chrism-wound or chrism-wind, the piece of 
material wrapped or wound round an infant 
after baptism and blessing with holy oil. Such 
wrappers or dresses are sometimes still pre- 
served in families and handed from one 
generation to another as revered objects. This 
sense seems to be implied by a prior verse, 
where Margaret says to the ghost— i 

** * Thy faith and troth thou sall na get, 

And our true love sall never twin, 
Until ye tell what comes o’ women, 
Wot ye, who die in strong traivelling ?’ ”’ 

Margaret, expecting the birth of an infant, 
asks the unborn child’s ghostly father what 
becomes of women who die in childbirth ; 
having received a definite answer, she takes a 
child’s chrism winder, and having stroken or 





marked it—possibly with the sign of the cross 
—gives it to the ghost as a pledge of faith and 


troth. 
WortHineton G. Smiru. 








THE FOLKLORE OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Barnwood Court, Gloucester: April 27, 1892. 

Owing to the Easter holidays, I have only 
just seen the AcADEMY of April 6, containing, 
in a notice of the current number of Folklore, 
a statement that I have “ already collected the 
folklore of Gloucestershire.” 

Perhaps you will allow me to say that there 
is a slight misunderstanding here. I have only 
edited a small collection of folklore items 
from the county histories of Atkyns and 
Rudder, and the first four volumes of Gloucester- 
shire Notes and Queries. This collection is in- 
tended as nothing more than a foundation for 
the real work of collecting the folklore of 
Gloucestershire. There is much to be done, 
both in putting together in accessible form the 
folklore scattered in newspapers and elsewhere 
in the literature of the county, and in taking 
down the still living traditions from the lips 
of the peasantry and others. The Folklore 
Society is seeking for help from everyone 
interested in local matters ; and I shall be glad, 
on behalf of the society, to be put into com- 
munication with all who are willing to aid in 
this work. 

EK. SmpnEY HARTLAND. 








CALDWELL ROSCOE’S POEMS, 

Eastbourne; April 29, 1892. 
My attention has been called to Mr. Richard 
Le ienne’s review of my niece’s new edition 
of the Poems of her father, W. Caldwell Roscoe, 
in the AcADEMyY of April 16, and I beg to 
correct a mistake he has made. The first 
edition of Mr. W. C. Roscoe’s poems, together 
with his essays and a memoir of his life, was 
brought out, and the memoir written, in 1860 
by my brother, Richard Holt Hutton (not 
William Hutton), the brother-in-law (not son- 

in-law) of Mr. W. C. Roscoe. 
JoHN Houtron. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Suypay, May 8, 7.30 pm. Ethical: “The Ethical Element 
in igion,” by Dr. Felix Adler. 

Monpay, May 9,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 

eeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Recent 
Bacteriological and Chemical Research in connexion with 
the Fermentation Industries,” IL, by Dr. Perey F. 
Frankland. 

8 p.m. Library Association : “ The Edinburgh Public 
Library and its First Year’s Work,” by . He 
Morrison ; *‘ Booksellers’ Discounts to Public Libraries,” 
by Mr. David Stott. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘Imerina, the Central 
Province of Madagascar.”’ by the Rev. James Sibree. 
Turspay, May10,3p.m. Royal Iastitution: ‘* Pho phy 

in the Colours of Nature,” I., by Mr. Frederick E. Ives. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Distribution and 
Measurement of Illumination,” by Mr. A. P. Trotter. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute: “‘ New Zealand,” with 
Lime-light Dlustrations, by Mr. Westby B. Perceval. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘‘ The Ainos of Japan,” 
by Mrs. Bishop. 

Wepwespay, May 11, 8 p.m. Geological: ** The so-called 
Gaeiss of Carboniferous Age at Guttannen (Canton 
Berne, Switzerland),”” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; ‘“‘ The 
Lithophyses in the Obsidian of the Rocche Rosse, 
— by Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole and Mr. G. W. 
Butler. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore Society: ‘“ Armenian Folk-Lore,” 
by Prof. Tcheraz. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘“ Uses and Applications of 
Alumioium,” by Mr. G. L. Addenbrooke. 

Tuvurspay, May 12,3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ The Chemistry 
of Gases,”’ IIT , by Prof. Dewar. 

8p.m. Mathematical: “An Operator that produces 
all the Covariarnts and Invariants of any System of 
Quantics,” by Dr. W. E. Story; “ Applications of a 
‘theory of Permutations in Circular Processiun to the 
Theory of oe | Major Macmahoa. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: ‘‘The Light of the 
Electric Are,” by Mr. A. N. Trotter; *‘The Cause of 
the Changes of Electro-motive Force in 
Batteries,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone and Mr. W. Hibbert. 

8.30pm. Antiquaries, 





Friway, May 13,5 p.m. Ph 
Drawing Parabolas, q 
Instruments,” by Mr. F. H. Nalder: ** An Instrument 
for Magnetic 
oy Meeting 

p-m. H : “The 
Place of Armenian in Comparative Philology,” by Mr, 
G. A. Schrumpf. o 

8 p.m. in Society : “The Economical View of 
Interest on Capital,” by Mr. T. Hewitt. 

p.m. Institution: “The New Star in 

Auriga,” by Dr. W. Huggins. 

Sarurpay, May 14, 3 p.m. ae Institution: “J. 8, 
Bach’s Chamber Music,”’ with Musical Illustrations, IIL, 
by Mr. E. Dannreuther. 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 











SCIENCE. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF SAMAS-SUM-YUKIN, 


Samasiumukin Kénig von Babylonien. By (, 
F. Lehmann. (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) 
Tue title which Dr. Lehmann has pre. 
fixed to his work gives but little idea of the 
contents of this large and handsome volume, 
It is one of the most exhaustive monographs 
on Assyriology which have appeared since 
the publication of Dr. Oppert’s famous 
Expédition scientifique. The inscriptions of 
Samas-sum-yukin or Saosdukhinos which 
are the immediate subject of it form a 
starting-point for a very full discussion of 
historical and linguistic questions of high 
importance to the Assyrian student. The 
stormy period which preceded the rise of 
the Babylonian empire is examined in the 
light of the new material which Dr. Leh- 
mann has collected in the present work, and 
its influence on the decline of the Assyrian 
power and therewith on the history of the 
world is made abundantly clear. 
Samas-sum-yukin was a half-brother of 
the Assyrian king Assur-bani-pal, and, after 
the death of his father Esar-haddon, received 
the ancient kingdom of Babylonia as his 
share. After nearly twenty years of vassal- 
age to Assyria, he put himself at the head 
of a national movement which endeavoured, 
with the help of Elam, to restore to Baby- 
lonia its former independence. The attempt 
failed, and Samas-sum-yukin had to pay for 
it with his life; but in crushing the insur- 
rection, Assyria was compelled to exert all 
its powers and so exhaustits strength. The 
conquest of Elam, which was a necessary 
supplement to the suppression of the Baby- 
lonian rebellion, was the last great effort of 
the Assyrian empire; another generation 


* | had hardly passed before Nineveh became 


heap of ruins, and the imperial sceptre was 
transferred to the hands of Babylon. __ 
One of the most interesting of the inscrip- 
tions which Samas-sum-yukin has left us is 
bilingual, being written in Sumerian and 
Semitic Babylonian. The Sumerian is the 
work of men who were composing in a d 
language, and consequently made mistakes 
similar to those which we find in mediaeval 
Latin. But, as Dr. Lehmann points out, 
this revival of the primitive language of 
Babylonia had a political purpose. Khan- 
murabi, the founder of the united Chaldaean 
monarchy nearly two thousand years before, 
had published his inscriptions in the two 
languages spoken at the time by his sub- 
jects in the north and in the south; and 
Samas-sum-yukin wished to prove hi 
a second Khammurabi, the restorer of the 
Babylonian kingdom and the founder of 
new ling of independent kings. Although, 
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therefore, Semitic Babylonian had long been 
understood throughout the country, the old 
Sumerian language was once more em- 
loyed in an official edict, and with it forms 
of characters which had long been disused. 
It is needless to say that the forms are not 
always archaeologically correct. But Dr. 
Lehmann is probably right in believing that 
under the cover of these complicated forms, 
and of a language which was intelligible 
only to the learned, the priests were able 
to express sentiments which would other- 
wise have brought down upon them the 
vengeance of the Assyrian officials. 

A considerable portion of Dr. Lehmann’s 
book is occupied with a clear and cogent 
reply to the paradox which sees in the 
Sumerian language of ancient Chaldaea an 
elaborate system of Cabbalistic writing. It 
may, perhaps, be thought a pity that he 
should thus have spent his time in slaying 
the twice-slain. But there are many scholars 
who are not Assyriologists, and who may 
have fancied that there must be something 
solid at the bottom of the flood of words 
which has been poured out upon “the 
Sumerian question.” It will, therefore, 
be an advantage for them to have the facts 
of the case fully and clearly presented by 
one who has been trained in the methods of 
modern science. Dr. Lehmann is remorse- 
less in pointing out how, one by one, the 
arguments of the ‘Anti-Sumerists” sin 
against the canons of scientific reasoning. 
This, however, is inevitable, since they rest 
upon assumptions and points of view which 
belong to the age of Rabbinical literature. 
In looking through the pages of a recently- 
published Assyrian Dictionary,one is forcibly 
reminded of Kimchi on the one one hand, 
and of Dr. Pughe’s Welsh Dictionary on 
the other. 

It is much to be regretted that the study 
of Assyrian, since the demonstration of its 
Semitic character, has had so great an 
attraction for scholars who have never 
undergone a sound training in linguistic 
science. Statements have accordingly been 
made in regard to its phonology and struc- 
ture which would be incredible to the 
students of comparative philology. Not the 
least valuable portion of Dr. Lehmann’s 
book is that which he devotes to Sumerian 
and Assyrian phonetics. Like Prof. Haupt, 
he isa scientific philologist as well as an 
Assyriologist, well acquainted with the 
most recent results of phonological research. 
One of our chief difficulties in determining 
the pronunciation of Assyrian words arises 
from the fact that they were expressed in a 
foreign system of writing, which was a most 
imperfect instrument for representing the 
sounds of a Semitic language. In many 
cases, therefore, we are still uncertain 
whether the apparent want of a character- 
istically Semitic sound in Assyrian is due 
to the imperfections of the cuneiform 
syllabary, or to the phonetic decay which 
followed on long contact with a foreign 
language. I believe, for example, that the 
sound of Aé (h) existed in Asyrian, and that 

m time to time the Assyrian scribes 
endeavoured to express it by the use of a 
particular character ; but as this character 
was also employed to denote other sounds, 
it is possible that Dr. Lehmann may be 








right in holding that the sound in question 
had been lost. Egyptian Arabic, however, 
is on my side, as here the soft breathing 
not unfrequently becomes ah. But doubt- 
ful points apart, Dr. Lehmann’s contribu- 
tions to the phonology of the inscriptions 
are an important step in advance, and the 
differences he points out between the 
phonology of Sumerian and of Assyrian are 
very instructive. The contrast, indeed, 
between the two systems of phonetics is 
extremely striking, when we remember the 
close relations which existed between them 
for so many centuries, and is a fresh testi- 
mony to the conservatism of a Semitic 
dialect. 

I should not be performing my duty as a 
reviewer if I concluded without mentioning 
a few instances in which Dr. Lehmann’s 
statements may, I believe, be supplemented 
or corrected. Thus, I do not think that he 
need be much concerned about finding a 
satisfactory philological explanation of 
Saosdukhinos, the Greek form of the name of 
Samas-sum-yukin. Anyone who has heard 
the way in which European names are 
transformed in the mouths of the modern 
Egyptians will have no difficulty in under- 
standing the ancient Greek inability to 
represent foreign names with even approxi- 
mate correctness. To try to find a system 
in them would be waste of time. It is on 
this account dangerous to build phonological 
conclusions on the Greek transcription of 
Oriental names. For the propunciation of 
the Assyrian word for ‘‘ son,” the Biblical 
‘« pil-eser ” is a better guide than the Greek 
‘‘ Sardanapallos.” 

Dr. Lehmann accepts Dr. Oppert’s view 
that the Kassi of the inscriptions were the 
natives of Kissia or Elymais. But, if so, 
how is it that the Kassite words given in 
the lexical tablets do not belong to the 
language of Elam ? 

The passage in which Sennacherib de- 
scribes the seal of Tiglath-Uras, which he 
brought back from Babylon, ought to be 
translated: ‘This seal accompanied the 
king [Tiglath-Uras] from Assyria to 
Accad,” the verb tktadin, ‘ accompanied,” 
having the same root as kidiner, ‘‘ com- 
panionship.” That this is the meaning of 
the passage has been shown by the frag- 
ment of the Babylonian Chronicle recently 
discovered by Mr. Pinches, and published in 
the fifth volume of the new series of the 
Records of the Past (see pp. ix, 106 sqq.). 

I should interpret the Biblical passage 
(Gen. x. 10) which speaks of the kingdom 
of Nimrod differently from Dr. Lehmann. 
The expression ‘‘in the land of Shinar,” 
refers, 1 believe, only to the nome of Calneh, 
not to those of the other cities of the Baby- 
lonian plain. The Babylonian parakku corre- 
sponded to the “‘ mercy-seat ” of the Hebrew 
temple upon which ‘the Lord of Hosts” 
was enthroned (Exod. xxv. 17-22, 
1 Kings viii. 7, 2 Sam. vi. 2). When 
Nebuchadrezzar says that on the feast 
of the New Year Bel seats himself on 
the parakku of his great temple at Babylon, 
and there delivers his oracles, while the 
other gods stand around him ‘‘ bowing down 
in reverence,” we have a parallel picture to 
that of the God of Israel descending upon 
the cherubim above the ark. In haelies 





times the parakku was called “the holy 
eminence,” and the month of the autumnal 
equinox was dedicated to it. Dr. Lehmann 
has convinced me that the word has nothing 
to do with the Hebrew paroketh, “the veil” 
of the temple, as I have supposed in my 
Hibbert Lectures. I may add that he is 
quite right in believing that abarakku “a 
seer” is a loan-word from Sumerian; a 
lexical tablet (82. 2. 18.) informs us that 
abrik was the original non-Semitic word. 
He is, however, mistaken in thinking that 
the comparison of aida, said by Hesykhios 
to be the Babylonian word for ‘“ moon,” 
with the Sumerian /¢/ is due to Dr. Jensen ; 
it was made years ago by Lenormant. The 
ordinary ideograph for the moon—the 
numeral thirty — signifies ‘‘ half,” not 
because it denotes a half-moon, but because 
it is the half of a soss or sixty. 

In taking leave of Dr. Lehmann’s work, I 
ought to say that it is provided with ex- 
cellent indices. It is, in fact, complete in 
all respects, and a book which no student 
of the cuneiform inscriptions can afford to 
neglect. Its tone is that befitting a scien- 
tific work, free from dogmatism and 
personalities ; and it is thus honourably 
distinguished from some of the productions 
of the younger school of Assyriologists. 

A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. FREDERICK E. Ives will on Tuesday 
next, May 10, begin a course of two lectures at 
the Royal Institution, on ‘‘ Photography in the 
Colours of Nature.”’ 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, held last Monday, it was 
stated that the property of the Institution now 
amounts to £83,000, entirely derived from the 
contributions of members; the number of new 
members elected during the past year was 50; 
the number of volumes added to the library 
was 765, of which 248 were presented. 


FOLLOWING Prof. Rhys’s example, Dr. J. 
Beddoe is printing his Rhind Lectures on ‘‘ The 
Anthropological History of Europe” in the 
Scottish Review (Alexander Gardner). The 
first lecture, which is of an introductory nature, 
appears in the April number. It is illustrated 
with a craniological map of Europe, showing 
by colours the average breadth of the skull of 
the several races. Dr. Beddoe touches upon 
the Aryan question, evidently inclining towards 
the modern view, which regards Europe as the 
original home of the Aryans. He also dis- 
cusses, in a very novel and interesting manner, 
some of the causes which may be supposed to 
produce changes of physical type. Tecldent- 
ally, he records his opinion that a process of 
selection, which may be called natural, works 
against the perpetuation of certain types in our 
cities. He also remarks that more evidence 
exists than is generally known of the deteriora- 
tive effect of malaria on physical type. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AnisToTrELiAn Socrety.—(Monday, April 26.) 
Suapwortn H. Hopeson, Esq., president, in the 
chair. Mr. George Dawes Hicks read a paper 
on ‘*Prof. William James’s Treatment of ‘The 
Self.’’’ The paper dealt mainly with the two 
chapters in Prof. James’s Psychology, entitled 
‘* The Stream of Thought’’ and ‘‘ The Conscious- 
ness of Self,’’ and was divided into three sections. 
In the first Prof. James’s strictures on some 
familiar theories of knowledge were examined, and 
an attempt was made to show that those on Kant 
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and the Post-Kantian writers were not justified. 
In particular, it was argued that the philosophy of 
Hegel never ignored the fact that the psychical 
activities of the finite spirit had their place as 
portion of the total world of experience. In the 
second section, Prof. James’s own theory of 
momentary ‘‘ pulses of thought’’ being the ne plus 
ultra for the psychologist was criticised as pre- 
judging the ultimate question of the Theory of 
Knowledge, and it was contended that it was liable 
to the very objections which he brings against 
Transcendentalism on the one hand and Empiricism 
on the other. In the third section it was argued 
that this was an unfruitful hypothesis even in psy- 
chology itself, inasmuch as it had led Prof. James 
to a wholly inadequate conception of the scope of 
the science, to a mistaken statement of the 
psychologists attitude towards cognition, and to 
an ignoring of that genetic method of research on 
which modern psychologists had s0 justly laid 
stress. Prof. James had all along treated con- 
sciousness from the point of view of an outside 
observer, rather than from the point of view of 
the conscious subject himself.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


Anturopo.oaicaL Instrtute.—( Tuesday, April 26.) 


Dr. E. B. Tyzor, president, iu the chair.—Prof. 
R. K. Douglas read a paper on ‘‘ The Social and 
Religious Ideas of the Chinese, as illustrated in the 
Ideographic Characters of the Language.’”’ The 
paper began with a short introduction, showing 
that the Chinese ideographic characters are picture- 
writings, and that as such they supply an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of words as’these were 
understood by the inventors of the characters 
representing them. Following on this was an 
account of the earliest or hieroglyphic form of the 
writing, with examples, and the development of 
this resulting in the ideographic characters. These 
were taken as being illustrative of the ideas of the 
people on political, social, scientific, and religious 
ideas. For example, the importance attached to 
the qualities of a sovereign is exemplified in the 
choice of the symbol employed to express a supreme 
ruler, the component parts of which together 
signify ‘‘ ruler of himeelf.’’ By meaus of the same 
graphic system a kingdom is shown as ‘‘ men and 
arms within a frontier.’’ Passing to the social 
habits of the people, their domestic life was illus- 
trated by a number of ideograms descriptive of 
their household arrangements and relationships. 
In succession were traced in the written characters 
the ideas associated with men and women, their 
virtues and their failings; the notions associated 
with marriage ; and the evidences of pastoral as 
well as of agricultural habits among the people. 
Turning to the popular religious faiths,it was shown 
how prominent is the belief in the god of the soil, 
whose presence brings blessings, and whose averted 
countenance is followed by misfortune. The ideas 
associated with objects of nature were next treated 
of, and the paper concluded with references to 
the coinage of the country as described in the 
ideograms employed to represent its various 
forms.—Mr. J. Offord, Jun., also read a paper on 
‘The Mythology and Psychology of the Ancient 
Egyptians.”’ 


FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I, 


THE first question which the visitor to the 
great annual display at Burlington House puts 
to himself and to his fellow is ‘‘ Does the ex- 
hibition compare well or ill with its immediate 
predecessor ’’’ And the question for him who 
would answer it seriously is not an easy one— 
for the reason, among many others, that it is 
extremely difficult to compare mentally the 
respective first impressions received ; and that, 
on the other hand, to place side by side the 
last impression of one gathering of pictures 
with the first of the next is to establish an im- 
perfect basis of comparison. Last year there 
were several points of light in the relative 
obscurity of the whole : artistic successes of the 
first order being Mr. J. 8S. Sargent’s ‘‘ La 





Carmencita,’”’ and Mr. Orchardson’s ‘“‘ Walter 
Gilbey, Esq.”’; while a not undeserved popular 
triumph was obtained by Mr. Luke Fildes with 
‘*The Doctor.” This year there is no such 
stimulating seasoning to the dullness and de- 
pressing character of the exhibition as a whole, 
but the general average is, it appears to us, as 
good, or perhaps a little better. It is not, 
however, on this present occasion genre and 
portraiture that triumph, but those much 
neglected and abused branches of painting, 
‘high ” imaginative and decorative art. 

Sir Frederick Leighton is for once master in 
his own house, and has sent to the Academy 
some of the best and most earnest work that 
he has produced since the ‘‘Alcestis” and 
the ‘‘Summer Moon.” We may pass lightly 
over the classic figure-study ‘‘ At the Fountain,” 
and the lifeless ‘‘ Bacchante” (257); and we 
will not even dwell upon the ‘‘ Clytie” (489), 
in which a highly original and imaginative 
conception—that of presenting the hapless 
nymph in the act of adoring the angry orb 
of the sun-god, who, veiling his face with 
heavy clouds, withdraws himself' from her—is 
marred by the cruelly hard and metallic quality 
of the painting. It is, perhaps, scarcely neces- 
sary to repeat, what has been many times told 
already, that the great design, ‘‘And the sea 
gave up the dead which were in it”’ (115), was 
originally prepared for the decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The large circular canvas 
presents as its central group, majestically 
rising, as if with an effortless, passive motion 
from the blue deep, a young man of noble and 
heroic mien, already re-endowed with the 
semblance of life, and gazing in awe, yet not 
in abject terror, up to the heavens, as with one 
arm he supports the as yet livid and half- 
animated form of a woman, clinging to his 
shoulder, while with the other he clasps a 
shrinking boy, who, with a pathetic and 
natural movement, hides his head on _ his 
father’s breast. On the bare, rocky ledge of 
an island, which bounds the lapping waters of 
the sea, yawn open graves, giving up their 
august dead—the kings and mighty ones of the 
earth. The work is not free from some of the 
blemishes of the president’s polished art—hard- 
ness, opacity, and want of atmospheric envelop- 
ment; but these are less felt here than in 
performances of the more usual order; and they 
who approach the consideration of the picture 
without parti pris must own themselves in the 
presence of a noble and pathetic conception, 
earnestly and powerfully wrought out. That 
monumental art which aspires to be something 
beyond mere decoration is yet completely mis- 
understood in this country, may be gathered 
from some of the criticisms passed upon the 
president’s latest achievement. One finds 
fault with it because the figures of those who 
have risen again do not emerge from the sea 
with dark hair and dripping garments, as from 
a shipwreck; another because the painter has, 
to suit the exigencies of the subject, worked 
with a relatively sombre palette and tempered 
the gay tints and harmonies in which he 
generally delights. To the branch of pure 
decoration belongs, on the other hand, the same 
artist’s ‘‘Garden of the Hesperides” (204), in 
which he has revelled in the studied graces of 
intricate composition, as in the grouping of 
the gayest and most fastidiously chosen tints— 
all this, however, without entirely escaping 
from his characteristic hardness and want 
of transparency. The main design is, not- 
withstanding the exuberance of detail and 
accessory with which it is overlaid, one of 
great beauty. Its starting point is the vast 
tree which bears, nestling among the emerald 
leaves of its strong branches, the coveted 
golden fruit; beneath recline the fair Hes- 
perides in cunningly contrasted attitudes, 


their faultlessly beautiful heads, painted in 





a delicate half-shadow, bearing each to the 
other two a singularly harmonious relation, 
The central nymph, like Gustave Flaubert’s 
Salammbé, is amorously encircled by a huge 
python, the upper folds of whose scaly length 
still coil — the great girth of the tree, 
There is authority in more than one classic bas- 
relief for this substitution, as guardian of the 
precious apples, of the more pictorial python 
for the orthodox dragon, which Turner in his 
presentment of the same subject preferred. The 
greatest reproach which we have to bri 
against the work is that all these eremplel 
intricate folds of the many-coloured draperies, 
in which the president indulges even beyond 
his wont, are but very insufficiently accounted 
for by the forms and surfaces which they cover, 
and should suggest: their arbitrary employ- 
ment in this fashion lends, no doubt, a sort of 
superficial classicality to the design ; but itis, in 
principle and practice, as little Greek as any- 
thing can well be. 

A very appropriate courtesy has been shown 
in placing, in a position of honour correspond- 
ing to that of the last-named canvas, but on 
the opposite wall, a painting by M. Adolphe 
Bouguereau, who has often been styled the 
Leighton of France. He calls this fair, cold 
nymph or mortal, who listens, not much dis- 
quieted, to the whisperings of the invisible 
love-god, ‘‘ Distraction” (250). The drawing 
is not less consummate than usual, the light, 
cool colouring a shade more silvery and less 
leaden ; but, on the whole, many more striking 
Bonguereaus have been seen. While we cannot 
declare ourselves in sympathy with work s0 
purely artificial and limited in scope as this, it 
appears to us foolish to deny its very evident 
technical merits. As compared with Sir 
Frederick Leighton, the French academic 
master departs in less arbitrary fashion from 
natural truth: while, with all his exquisiteness 
of draughtsmanship, he has not that feeling for 
style which the English painter can on occasion 
display. 

To approach the discussion of one of Mr. 
Watts’s latest works from the standpoint to 
which one generally holds in estimating 
picture proper would be to do an injustices ; fcr 
with him—especially at this stage of hi- career 
—the didactic intention is ever paramount, 
and to it the pictorial intention remains 
tributary and subservient. While some artists 
who could be named have retained mastery of 
the brush and technical completeness long after 
the true essence of their genius has evaporated, 
Mr. Watts, on the other hand, is distinguished 
to the end by a noble, aspiring mode of con- 
ception, and a creative power which is much 
less that of the painter than of the poet. His 
vision of the newly-created Eve, entitled by 
him, ‘She shall le called Woman” (164), 
half reveals her througb rainbow-shot clouds, 
wrapped round with the great waves of her 
golden hair, and greeted by flights of song- 
birds, while at her side spring lilies, and at her 
feet purple and yellow crocuses. All these 
beauties of idea rather than of representation 
we must, however, seek out for ourselves; for 
we have before us what at first sight appears 
not a picture at all, good or bad, but a painted 
enigma. - 

Mr. Poynter shows all his usual capacity for 
taking pains in his elaborate study of three 
classic } oes clad in diaphanous robes of 
mauve tissue, and seated at a wide opel 
casement looking out upon a rock-bound coast 
and sea: this he calls ‘‘ When the World was 
Young” (265). The fastidious elegance show® 
here in the elaboration of attitude, costume, 
and adjunct, is not backed up by any more 
serious motive, pictorial or literary; and _ the 
result achieved is dangerously akin to a trivial 
prettiness. Clever use is made in the archi- 
tectural adornments of a beautiful Roman (’) 
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column (perhaps rather Etrusco-Roman) lately 
acquired by the South Kensington Museum, 
the drum of which is covered with a close-set 
pattern of ivy leaves and ivy berries. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s ‘‘A Kiss” (258) does 
not soar, or attempt to soar, above the domain 
of classic genre, but it is nevertheless one of 
the most charming things that he has done of 
lateyears. Itisascene showing women and girls 
who bathe and disport themselves at the foot of 
a magnificent flight of marble steps sloping to 
the shore of a wide bay, whose green, gently 
inclined banks enclose an expanse of calm 
waters. Fair shapes in innocent nudity are 
seen on the beach and gleam half-revealed 
through the clear waters, while up and down 
the steps move nimble female figures in Roman 
costume, the chief group on the platform above 
being formed by a mother who stoops to kiss a 
little girl fresh from her bath and accompanied 
by the balneatrix. The atmospheric effect of the 
open air imperceptibly enveloping the figures 
is well given, the general tonality of an 
exquisite delicacy and unity, while an unusual 
charm is communicated to the work by a faint 
but sufficient note of human sympathy—just 
that indefinable quality which the Dutch master 
as @ rule so conspicuously lacks. 

Mr. Frank Dicksee’s diploma work ‘‘ Startled” 
(150) does not appertain exactly either to 
idealistic or realistic art, and halts, indeed, 
somewhat unsatisfactorily between the two. 
Two lithe young girls, one of them yet a child, 
have started in affright from the river in which 
they nave been bathing, surprised at the sudden 
approach of a boat of classic build ; bathed in the 
rays of the setting sun, which pierce through 
a canopy of leaves, they save themselves by 
swift flight. There is not to be found in 
the composition that harmony which arises 
from cunning balance and contrast, but on the 
contrary a too great monotony of line in the 
chief figures. And then, would not sunlight, 
however red, when filtering through an inter- 
posed veil of greenery, leave on the naked body 
seen in the open air greenish as well as ruddy 
lights? The American artist, Mr. Alexander 
Harrison, has admirably worked. out this 
problem in a large modern idyll ‘‘ En Arcadie,”’ 
which gained great acceptance at the Salon, 
aud then at the Universal Exhibition of 1889. 
The same painter's ‘‘ Leila ” (97) is a fair-haired, 
fair-skinned Circassian beauty, who forms the 
centre of, and the excuse for, a colour symphony 
in pink, crimson, and gold, very carefully 
thought out, but not genuinely harmonious, 
the fault being rather in the quality of the 
painting than in the grouping of the rich and 
carefully graded tiuts. 

_ Mr. Arthur Hacker’s work always stands out 
in a miscellaneous exhibition, in virtue of a 
quality singularly rare in English art—that of 
consummately skilful and at the same time 
apparently spontaneous design. His beautiful 
“ Syrinx” (344) is a free variation—as we 
imagine the painter himself would concede—of 
Ingres’s famous ‘Ia Source,” now in the 
Louvre. In this new paraphrase the beloved of 
Pan stands erect in the tall, dry rushes, her 
pallid nudity set off by folds of sombre 
drapery ; in the French prototype the white, 
impersonal form of the water-nymph is 
relieved against the bare rock, and is absolutely 
and divinely naked. ‘‘The Annunciation” is 
an ingenious and delicate, if not a convincing, 
version of a subject once the most constantly 
repeated of any in religious art. The Virgin 
Mary is presented as a large-eyed Oriental girl, 
clad in long white draperies and halting at a 
well, while behind her floats, unseen, in the 
air, the diaphanous form of Gabriel, bearing 
the wand of lilies and whispering his divine 
message. The balf-seen figure of the Archangel 
1s posed with extraordinary success ; the draw- 
ing of the Virgin’s face and form, enwrapped 





in the long folds of her linen robe, is admirable. 
If hidden under all this charm is some element 
that repels the beholder, it is less anything in the 
composition itself than the indefinable, yet very 
evident, insincerity of the conception, which 
forces itself to the surface. This is a pretty, 
pseudo-wystic fantasy, in the technical treat- 
ment of which there is everything to admire ; 
but it reveals no real grasp of, or sympathy 
with, the great subject approached in such 
light-hearted fashion. 

Mr. Briton Riviére’s ‘‘ A Master of Kings” 
(46) is yet another, and, as it appears to us, a 
very weak version of a well-worn theme. It is 
nothing more or less than the picture of a rosy 
Eros triumphantly mounted on a huge lion— 
which, or something very like which, was 
always one of the favourite allegories of the 
later Hellenistic art. In his ‘‘ Dead Hector” 
(242) he aims higher, but is not, as regards true 
grasp of the subject chosen or appreciation of its 
poetic import, much more successful. On a sandy 
seashore, encroached upon by the blue waves, 
and sparsely covered here and there with pale 
green vegetation, lies the dead body of Troy’s 
hero, all naked, and abandoned save by hungry, 
prowling dogs, whom an invisible influence 
restrains from desecrating the corpse. There is 
little here but the name of the picture to sug- 
gest that we are in the presence of something 
mighty even in death; the carefully arranged 
and not ill-drawn body suggesting the living 
model in an uncomfortable attitude rather than 
the dead. Admirably given, as may well be 
imagined, are the expectant dogs, sneaking 
stealthily around in the fashion of the ferocious 
and cowardly hyaena. 

A very original harmony is that attained by 
Mr. Albert Moore in his delicate piece of 
decoration, ‘‘ Lightning and Light” (672)—a 
harmony deliberately cold and restrained, but 
fresh, cool, and delicious. Three fair-haired 
damsels, of the Anglo-Greek type invented by 
this artist, are grouped on a balcony, opening out 
on a leaden sea anda threatening sky rent by 
lightning ; their draperies are of yellow, green, 
and greyish white, while the balcony itself is 
adorned with plaques of cold blue and grey 
faience, and the whole is relieved by notes of 
orange-tawny and yellow supplied by scattered 
flowers. All is harmonious and subtly appro- 
priate, save the sky, in which the repre- 
sentation of lightning is, even from the purely 
decorative standpoint which here necessarily 
obtains, impossible. 

That most various and interesting of water- 
colour painters, Mr. Albert Goodwin, has long 
shown a disposition to wing his way into the 
airy realms of imaginative art, but he has never 
yet revealed such ambition as in his ‘‘ City of 
Dis” (114). Here he attempts to realise the 
infernal fortress whither Dante and Virgil came 
in the eighth Canto of the Inferno, and to 
which the poet has in his description given 
an Oriental aspect—thinking, perhaps, of the 
mosques and minarets of the abhorred Lucera 
dei Saraceni, founded in Southern Italy by 
Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen. To the edge of 
the stagnant waters which border the huge 
crenelated battlements of the city have come 
the Florentine and his mentor, opposed by 
swarms of the demon dwellers in Dis, whom an 
angelic presence, dimly seen in the air, restrains 
from attack. All along, from the left to 
right of the picture, sweeps the great curve 
of the stone walls, through which are 
pierced never-ending burning galleries, flanked 
on either side by huge, uncouth colossi. Behind 
rear themselves into the air the blazing minarets 
of Dante’s text, and interspersed with these the 
vast pyramidal structures of Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian architecture. Here is a very ingenious 
and, in its way, an imaginative realisation of 
the lurid horrors suggested in Dante’s few lines 
of description; yet, with all its ingenuity, it 








lacks mystery and suggestiveness, such as even 
Gustave Doré could on occasion command. All 
this is too complicated, too deliberately worked 
ovt, too like in its minuteness to a finely con- 
ceived décor de thédtre, to induce the swe or 
the fascination chiefly aimed at. We want more 
reticence, a greater power of evocation, and, 
above all, more largeness and simplicity. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 





THE SALONS. 
I, 





Pasis: May 1, 1892. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the dynamite scare and the 
terror of the impending First of May, the 
Vernissage of the Exhibition of French Artists 
—the original Salon—took place yesterday, 
with its accustomed overcrowding and brilliant 
display of spring toilettes. The Catalogue of 
this year’s exhibition records 1718 pictures, 
998 pieces of sculpture and casts, and a good 
round number of pastels, engravings, etchings, 
&c., which, in their ensemble, afford a fair 
criterion of the talents of MM. Bouguereau, 
Bonnat, Benjamin-Constant, Lefebvre, Géréme, 
and their pupils—transcendental merit and 
originality being quite out of the question. 

An alarming symptom of the last three Salons 
has been the increasing number of huge 
canvases and decorative panels, which take u 
so much space, and, owing to their garis 
colouring, tire the eye, and are prejudicial to 
surrounding works of more modest dimensions. 
For instance, on entering the Salon Carré, the 
visitor is at once attracted by M. Benjamin- 
Constant’s ‘‘ Paris inviting the World to its 
Fétes,” painted for the ceiling of the bail-room 
of the Hotel de Ville—a monster decorative 
canvas, in which the violent oppositions of 
reds, oranges, and blues are trying to one’s 
sense of artistic harmony. As much may be 
said of M. Ferrier’s ‘‘ Flowers,”’ also painted 
for the decoration of the ceiling of the Salle des 
Fétes in the Hotel de Ville. These and other 
exhibits of the same order ought to be placed 
apart. Equally large, but of more sober tone, 
is M. Roussel’s patriotic illustration of ‘‘ The 
Return of General Marceau’s Body,’”’ somewhat 
marred, however, by the theatrical attitude of 
a group of officers in tears at the sight of the 
hero’s corpse borne on the shoulders of a 
detachment of Barco’s Hussars. M. Chigot’s 
‘‘Fishermen hauling in their Boat, Stormy 
Weather,” is a fine piece of vigorous painting, 
with a background of surging waves. In “ Bella 
Nefas,” M. Vimont depicts the killing of Archi- 
medes by a Roman soldier at the siege of Syra- 
cuse. M. Salle’s ‘‘ Arius before the Council of 
Nice’’ belongs to the conventional form of 
historical illustration, while M. Blashfield’s 
‘‘Christmas Bella’’ is a somewhat over-ambitious 
attempt at symbolism. With a sense of relief 
the eye rests on two beautiful landscapes— 
“‘The Meadows of Riorge, Morning,” by M. 
Balouzet, and ‘‘ A Pool in the Forest,” by M. 
Tanguy. In this same Salon Carré, foreign art 
is worthily represented by M. Van Aken’s 
‘‘Human Misery,” a poor dying woman 
attended to by a kindly neighbour; while 
M. J. Walker's ‘‘En Batterie,” artillery 
coming into action, is a spirited piece of 
military painting. M. Reynold-Stephens’s 
allegory, ‘‘Summer,” with its five maidens 
reclining in various graceful attitudes, is a 
charming idyl. But before proceeding any 
further, I must at once notice a very remarkable 
picture, also the work of an English artist, 
which is hung in Salle 14. ‘For of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven” represents a child’s 
funeral—the scene is the quay of a small port 
on the Channel coast; in the foreground three 
little girls carry baskets of flowers, followed” 
by four elders ones bearing the small coffin 
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sprinkled with flowers; behind them come the 
bereaved parents and little brothers and sisters 
of the dead child ; as the sad procession a 
on, @ group of fishermen and their wives follow 
it, with looks of sympathy and _ respect. 
Painted in sober colours, combined with the 
most conscientious study of human expression, 
the ensemble of this work is remarkable; and 
Mr. Frank Bramley has by the simplest means 
achieved a result we vainly look for in the 
more ambitious attempts which surround him. 

The portraits form one of the great attrac- 
tions of the Salon for the general public. First 
in rank comes M. Bonnat’s portrait of M. 
Renan, a splendid specimen of the painter’s 
talent. The ‘eminent philosopher” is repre- 
sented seated, leaning slightly forward, his 
—- looking hands resting on his knees, as 
if listening to the spectator with the kindly 
smile and affability which characterise his 
relations with all who approach him. The 
flesh painting of the face and hands is wonder- 
ful. <A captious critic might object that in 
real life M. Renan’s expression of countenance 
is not quite so open, that the eyes are heavier, 
the gait and attitude slightly ungainly, and, 
that the artist has not noticed a certain fleeting 
glance of sceptical indifference which at times 
surprises those who have but a superficial know- 
ledge of his real character. It is also for pos- 
terity that M. Chartran has painted the attrac- 
tive portrait of Pope Leo XIII., gorgeously 
arrayed in scarlet, seated on the papal throne, a 
gentle smile on his features, in apparent blissful 
ignorance of the anti-religious misdeeds of M. 
Chartran’s countrymen. M. J. P. Laurens has 
sent an admirable portrait of Colonel Bennet, 
remarkable for its life-like energy of ex- 
pression. M. Saintpierre’s full-length of a lady 
in a yellow satin dress, M. Lefebvre’s portrait 
of M. Guy of Champagne celebrity, ‘‘ Mlle. 
Juana Romani,” by M. F. Roybet, Mlle. 
Abbema’s “ fin de siécle”’ likeness of the Com- 
tesse de Martel (‘*Gyp”), and other Parisian 
celebrities by fashionable portrait-painters will 
delight the crowd. 

M. de Vuillefroy, the secretary of the 
Society, contributes this year ‘‘A Herd of 
Cattle’’ passing through a grove of orange 
trees, which is a very brilliant piece of colour- 
ing ; while his ‘‘ Posada in Old Castille” is a 
clever study of gaily attired peasants. 

Before closing these first impressions of the 
Salon des Champs-Elysées, I must mention that 
the clow of the exhibition are M. Géréme’s tinted 
marble and bronze statues, which excite as 
much curiosity as M. Detaille’s great (in size, at 
all events) picture, ‘‘The Surrender of the 
Garrison of Huningue.” 

M. Géréme has also sent two pictures—‘‘ The 
Conspirators,” a group of three seated at a 
table at the ond of a long dark room, their 
faces slightly lighted up by the flicker of a 
tallow candle; the other, ‘‘A Black Bard,” 
—_ an Ethiopian minstrel clad in a rose- 
coloured sort of burnous, his chest and feet bare, 
seated on a many-coloured carpet: singular 
relief is given to the figure by the background of 
a blue and green enamelled wall. ‘‘ Pygmalion 
and Galatea” is a life-size group in tinted 
marble. Galatea has just come to life: the 
lower part of her body still preserves its 
ap nce of cold marble, but the arms, bust, 
aa head are tinted with the glow of life. She 
is represented in the act ef gently leaning her 
head towards the right to return Pygmalion’s 
passionate kiss: their eyes and lips meet in 
ecstatic bliss, their arms and hands are linked 
in the first embrace of dawning love. A most 
voluptuous rendering of the old fable, but far 
too sensational and wanting in artistic correct- 
ness in certain details—for instance, in the 
somewhat inelegant and clumsy arrangement of 
the hands. ‘‘ Bellona,” a fanciful arrangement 
in bronze and ivory, is a startling conception. 





The goddess is standing on tiptoe on a globe of 
bronze (the earth), wn as it were to rush into 
the fray. The head, arms, and sandalled feet 
are in ivory, tinted and enamelled ; the flowing 
robe, the under garment, the breastplate, and 
winged helmet are in coloured and silvered 
bronze. On her left arm she holds an embossed 
shield; in her right hand she brandishes a 
villanous-looking sword-dagger. The face is 
fierce beyond measure, the mouth wide open, 
the lips red as blood, the teeth glistening like 
those of a wolf; her green enamelled eyes 
flash with rage as she (apparently) utters the 
war cry of the Maenades. And to complete 
this highly dramatic tableau vivant, a cobra 
rises from her feet with uplifted hood, its jaws 
wide open, foul and poisonous, typical of 
treachery and violent death. 
Ceci, NICHOLSON. 








THE SOCIETY OF SCOTTISH ARTISTS. 


Tue first exhibition of the Society of Scottish 
Artists was opened by the president, the 
Marquis of Huntly, in the National Galleries, 
Edinburgh, on Friday, April 22. The society 
has been formed to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for the display of contemporary art in 
Scotland, and to give encouragement to the 
younger artists to produce important and 
original works, by providing more hanging 
space than is at the disposal of the Roy: 
Scottish Academy. The exhibition may be 
pronounced a decided success. The exhibits 
appear to have been selected with judgment 
and hung with taste; comparatively little 
work of a commonplace character has been 
admitted; the walls display much freshness 
and originality in the current exhibits; and 
further interest has been secured by including 
a few loan pictures by the old masters. 

Many of the finest of the last named works 
come from the rich collection of Mr. Arthur 
Sanderson, of Edinburgh, whose contributions 
include an admirable, if rather early, example 
of Rembrandt—a portrait of an old lady, 
seated in half-length, clad in black, and with 
white cap and circular ruff, a masterpiece of 
character and expression. From the same 
collection comes a ‘‘Death of Dido” by 
Reynolds ; ‘‘ Moonlight,” an admirable land- 
scape with sheep, by Charles Jacque; a noble 
cattle subject by Troyon; an exceptionally fine 
landscape by Thomson, of Duddingston; and a 
typical ‘‘ Ale House Door,” by Morland. While 
Mr. Hamilton Bruce lends a most spirited oil 
sketch by Constable, and Mr. James Orrock 
exhibits a slight but transparent and deli- 
cate female portrait by Raeburn. 

The London painters are well represented. 
The exhibition includes no fewer than seven 
works by Mr. J. L. Sargent, including his 
brilliant portrait of Mrs. Playfair. Mr. J. 
Waterhouse sends the large — sketch of 
his ‘‘ Marianne.” By Mr. William Stott we 
have the strange circular picture of ‘‘ Venus 
born of Sea Foam” ; and a refined alpine view, 
‘*The Amethyst Cloud—Jungfrau.” Whil e Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth is represented by three works 
of rather indifferent quality, and Sir J. D. 
Linton sends two of his carefully finished 
water-colour studies of ladies in fancy dress. 

The exhibition is remarkable for the number 
of important and effective landscapes by the 
younger Scottish painters that it contains. 
Of these, one of the most notable is ‘A 
Summer Evening,” by Mr. Robert Noble, a 
large rendering of stream and wooded banks, 
seen under an ardent effect of evening light. 
The ‘‘Summertime” and ‘‘ Evening Glow” 
are smaitler but very effective works by the 
same artist; and his ‘Corn Field,” an 
autumnal subject, is —— successful for 
its rendering of a brilliant mass of sun-lit 
clouds. In his ‘‘ October Afternoon,’’ Mr. 





G. N. Langlands shows a quietly-tinted and 
harmonious landscape. Mr. W. 8. MacGeorge 
has a picture of ‘‘ Woodcutters” at work in a 
forest glade, leasantly varied in colour and 
expressive in the action of its figures; and in 
his ‘‘ Orchard in East Lynton” Mr. William 
Milne attains vivid colouring in the foreground 
blossoms, and a fine sense of mystery in the 
vaporous background. Mr. James Cadenhead 
exhibits a striking full-length seated portrait 
of a lady, but in the department of landscape 
his finest contribution is a dreary moonlight 
view of ‘‘ Druid Stones” on a vast and desolate 
moor by the sea. In his ‘‘ November,” Mr. 
C. H. Woolford paints with much force and 
vigour of brush-work a large evening subject, 
swept by hurrying masses of black rain-clouds ; 
and Mr. Mason Hunter is seen to advantage in 
his ‘‘Cloud and Moorland, Kintyre’; while 
Mr. Coutts Michie in his ‘‘ Autumn Shadows” 
deals very effectively with a subject of ripened 
corn-field. The most effective sea piece on the 
walls is Mr. Henry Moore’s ‘‘ Beaching the 
Boats,” a picture conveying an exquisite sense 
of the vivid light and swift motion of clouds 
and waves; and Mr. W. D. McKay, Mr. A. D. 
Reid, and Mr. Robert McGregor are represented 
by excellent landscapes. 

In the department of portraiture, also, the 
exhibition is distinctly strong. Here one 
of the most noticeable works is Mr. Austen 
Brown’s portrait of ‘‘Miss Minnie Brown,” 
a crimson-clad figure of a girl, seen under an 
effect of subdued lighting. Sir George Reid 
shows an admirable cabinet-sized head of 
Mr. J. R. Findlay; Mr. J. C. Noble’s most 
important picture is a Roane length 
portrait of a lady; Mr. Joseph Farquharson is 
represented by two accomplished full-lengths 
of ladies; and in his head of Mr. Robert 
Alexander, the animal-painter, Mr. C. Kay 
Robertson shows one of the very best works 
than he has yet produced. 

The figure-pictures of the exhibition are 
comparatively few and unimportant. Some of 
the best are by Mr. R. Payton Reid, whose 
works include a very graceful picture of a 
maiden gathering poppies. Mr. Coutts Michie’s 
“Story of the a k — of a nun 
instructing a peasant girl, has ple»s'..g variety 
and brilliancy of colouring, but. the figures are 
somewhat stiff and hard. Mr. R. Duddingston 
Herdsman’s ‘‘I sent a Letter to my Love,” is 
graceful and refined in its tinting, and in the 
pose and contour of its figure; Mr. W. 
Burn Murdoch sends a very clever ball-room 
scene; while the ‘Saturday Night” of Mr. 
John Shirreffs, in the unflinching thoroughness 
of its drawing and modelling, is a work of 
distinct promise. 

Among the water-colours is a fine series of 
landscapes by Mr. R. B. Nisbet; a series of 
twelve brilliant crayon studies by Mr. G. 
Clausen ; Mr. J. M. Swan’s admirable rendering 
of a ‘Lioness in Den”; an effective figure- 
picture, ‘‘ Viscount Dundee leaving Edinburgh 
for the North, 1689,” by Mr. Al Stewart; 
and a broadly touched —s = “A 
Galloway Moor,” by Mr. T. Marjoribanks Hay. 

The architec department includes Dr. 
R. Rowand Anderson’s designs for ‘‘ Govan 
Parish Church,” ‘‘ The Peace Memorial Hall 
and Institute, Govan,” and ‘The Central 
Station Hotel, Glasgow”; Mr. Birnie Rhind’s 
‘* Design for the Decoration of Porch for the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery” ; and 4 
number of studies of interior decoration by 
Mr. T. Bonnar. 

Among the works of sculpture one has to 
note the recumbent figure of the Marquis of 
Montrose and ‘‘ The Reaper,” by the late John 
Rhind ; several busts by Mr. Pittendrigh 
Macgillivray ; a noble bronze ony animals 
by Barye; Rodin’s head of Victor ir) ; and 
a case of medals and plaques by M. L. O. Roty: 
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OBITUARY. 
J. YATES CARRINGTON. 


James YATES CARRINGTON died at his St. 
John’s Wood home, 3, Hill-road, on Sunday 
last, May 1. He had been ailing for a con- 
siderable time, and it was apparent early this 
year that the heart disease to which he suc- 
cumbed must have a fatal termination. He 
leaves a widow and one little daughter. 

Mr. i mn was best known to the 
public, outside that smaller section who 
appreciate clever pictures on the walls of 
exhibitions, by his remarkable little publication 
of ninety quarto pages, J'eufel the Terrier, or 
the Life and Adventures of an Artist’s Dog, 
in which, besides characteristic sketches, many 
of his engraved works were reproduced. This 
book came out in a cheap form, as well as 
in an édition de luxe, in 1890, and has attained 
an enormous circulation. It was, however, his 
“Sport by Proxy,” hung on the line at the 

al Academy in 1883, which first brought 
the artist and his beloved terrier conspicuously 
before the public, although in the previous year 
his picture, ‘‘A Tranquil Morn,” had shown 
signs of promise. ‘‘ Sport by Proxy” was a series 
of three pictures, entitled respectively, Antici- 
pation, Agitation, and Realisation, representing 
three attitudes of a fox-terrier turned fisher- 
man, anxiously watching his master’s float. 
After this first. success, every year’s exhibition 
showed some fresh examples of the artist’s 
facile brush and natural humour. The death 
of his dog Teufel, however, in September, 1889, 
paralysed his efforts for a while. His intensely 
nervous temperament never quite recovered 
from the shock. His right hand had not lost 
its cunning, and his love of dogs—as deep as if 
they had been human beings of the most 
lovable type—remained ; but his dog of dogs, 
though dead, was ever without a rival in hi 

thies. 

Yates Carrington was the fourth son of the 
late Samuel Ratcliffe Carrington, of Stockport, 
himself known as a philanthropist. He was 
born there on April 15, 1857. Early in boy- 
hood he showed a passion for painting. For 
two years or more he studied in the Academy 
at Munich, and his first subsequent efforts were 
mainly in landscape; a series of these he ex- 
hibited at Stockport in 1878. After he had 
fallen in love with Teufel, however, he painted 
very little unconnected with dogs, so deep 

e his sympathy with them. Although 
of a slight frame, he was conspicuous as an 
athlete. As a bicyclist he once rode a race 
with a railway train at Munich; as an adept 
at punting, he was a prizewinner at Henley 
in 1881, 

It is fortunate for posterity that many of 
Mr. Carrington’s studies of dogs have been 
reproduced by various processes. Perhaps the 
most widely known of his pictures is that which 
is the property of Messrs. Pears, ‘‘ The Out- 
Patient,” depicting the actual collie that went 
to King’s Goihep Hospital of his own accord 
to have his wounded leg dressed by the house 
surgeon. But it is only those who knew Yates 

rrington as a man and a friend who can 
quite understand what the world has lost by 
his death. H. T. W. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
C. ©. C. ARTISTS. 
Toynbee Hall, Whitech:pel, E.: April 30, 1892. 

I wish to make mention in the June number 
of the Pelican Record—the magazine of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford—of any pictures by 
old members of the college which may be in 
this year’s galleries. May I ask that readers 
of the AcADEMY who know of such will kindly 
send me a hint where they are to be found. 
I shall also grateful for the names of any 
C. C.C. artists, E. K. CHAMBERS. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibitions to open next week are few. 
Mr. 8S. H. Lefévre will have on view Rosa 
Bonheur’s latest work, ‘‘On Guard,” together 
with some popular English pictures, in King- 
street, St. James’s; and Mr. Bernheim a col- 
lection of French paintings, at the Barbizon 
Gallery, Piccadilly. We may also mention the 
third annual exhibition of artistic fabrics in 
silk, &c., of British manufacture, at the 
Aesthetic Gallery, New Bond-street. 


Mr. BuRNE JONES has been elected a corre- 
spondent of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, in 
the room of Mr. Alma Tadema, who is now a 
foreign associate. 

THE following have been elected members of 
the Royal Australian Society of Artists: Mr. 
David Murray, the Hon. John Collier, and Mr. 
Arthur Lemon. 

WE have to record the death of the veteran 
line-engraver—the last representative of his art 
in the Royal Academy—Mr. Lumb Stocks, who 
had reached his eightieth year. He is probably 
best known for his reproduction of Maclise’s 
fresco of ‘‘The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher,”’ for the Art Union, in 1872. 


A PAPER on Lake Moeris was read by Brugsch 
Pasha before the Société de Géographie Khe- 
diviale at Cairo on April 8. He remarked 
that, notwithstanding the opinion expressed by 
many savants that Lake Moeris existed only in 
the brain of Herodotus, there was abundant 
monumental evidence to show that at a very 
early —_ of Egyptian history there existed 
near the plateau of Hawara an immense basin 
of water, which gave its name to a whole 
province, the Fayim or ‘lake district.” In 
ancient times there were forty-two divisions or 
nomes of Egypt, each having its own capital, 
local government, and cultws, and all more or 
less worshipping Osiris ; but from these it is 
evident the Fayim was excluded. It formed 
an isolated part of the kingdom, was divided 
like the parent country into nomes with their 
governors, and, save in the necropolis at Hawara, 
was given over to the worship of Sebak, the 
crocodile god. It was known in the hiero- 
glyphs as To She, the lake district, which in 
Coptic became P-ium, the maritime district, 
and survives to-day in the Arabic Fayim. 
It is evident from the celebrated Fayim 
papyrus, of which there are two copies, 
that the term Mer-uer, the great water, 
or lake, was also applied to it; and perhaps 
herein lies the origin of the name ‘‘ Moeris.”’ 
The waters of this lake must have reached to 
the plateau of Hawara, the necropolis of the 
inhabitants of a town called Shed, on the site 
of which stands the modern city of Medinet-el- 
Fayim. It was in ancient times a royal 
residence, and contained a magnificent temple, 
dedicated to Sebak, whose dimensions far 
exceeded those of the temples at Thebes. 
Tradition gives Amen-em-hat III. of the XIIth 
Dynasty as the constructor of Lake Moeris, 
and his burial place is the crude brick pyramid 
at Hawara; but fragments bearing the car- 
touches of Amen-em-hat I. and Usertsen II., 
found near Medinet, would prove it of more 
ancient date. Moreover, it was hardly possible 
that a town of such dimensions as Shed would 
be built at any distance from water. A canal 
named Hune, or Hunet, cut from the Nile, fed 
the lake and provided for the needs of the city ; 
the mouth of it was called in the hieroglyphs 
La hune, ‘“‘the opening of the canal,” a name 
which survives in the modern ‘“‘ El-Lahin.” 
There is an interesting allusion to this ‘‘ open- 
ing of the canal” in the celebrated Stela of 
Piankhi, written about the eighth century B.c. 
Brugsch Pasha also most ingeniously suggested 
that Ra-pa-ro-hunet, “the temple of the 
mouth of the canal,” might give us the deriva- 
tion of the word ‘‘ labyrinth.” 





THE STAGE. 


TWO PLAYS. 


‘‘ THe Frcs or Socrety,” which Mr. 
Charles Wyndham produced at the Criterion 
on Saturday, is not by any means a transla- 
tion ; it is at most a very free adaptation of 
that famous play by the younger and 
greater Dumas which was somehow held to 
be —— at the Frangais in the not 

articularly squeamish days of the First 

mpire, and which accordingly had to 
achieve its first successes at what they 
called a Zhédtre de Genre. As the Criterion 
iece does not aim to render the original as 
aithfully as had been anticipated, it is not 
fairly subject, perhaps, to such criticism in 
regard to its title as we were moved to make 
in last week’s Acapemy: the “ Fringe of 
Society ” is, very likely, after all, a name 
that may pass. The piece itself was re- 
ceived on Saturday in an uncertain manner. 
The “ ” and the self-constituted critics 
of the pit expressed themselves unfavourably 
with regard to it. The stalls entertained, 
as it would seem, a contrary opinion. 
Under all the circumstances—admirably 
2 as the piece is by Mr. Charles 

yndham, Mr. Vanderfelt, Mr. Cyril 
Maude, Mrs. Langtry, and Miss Mary 
Moore—“‘ The Fringe of Society ” is hardly 
likely to see its days abruptly terminated, 
though we by no means anticipate for it a 
long run. This adaptation of a curious 
masterpiece is unquestionably well acted ; 
the cast is, indeed, of unusual strength. 


We have again seen ‘‘ The Doll’s House,” 
which having secured actually two or three 
weeks’ run at the Novelty Theatre a couple 
of years ago, is entertainingly spoken of by 
some of its admirers as if its success had 
rivalled that of ‘‘Our Boys” (a thousand 
nights), or of ‘‘ The Bells””—we forget how 
many hundred. As a matter of fact, this 
least unacceptable of its writer’s pieces is now 
upon itstrial. The genius of Miss Achurch 
—or, at the very least, her magnetism 
and her elaborated art—has again drawn at- 
tention to it, and it may be that for a few 
weeks it may attract fairly good houses. 
We hope so, not so much because the play 
is thoughtful, though dull, and occasion- 
ally true, though habitually didactic and 
one-sided, as because it is so very well per- 
formed. Mr. Charles Charrington, as the 
husband, manages to convey that sense of 
stolid self-satisfaction and stupidity proper 
to a husband—we had almost said proper 
toa man—in any drama by Ibsen, whose 
experiences, whatever they may have been, 
have, it would appear, eas con- 
vinced him of the utterly hopeless inade- 
quacy of the male sex. What a mistake of 
Providence or Nature that it was ever 
created! Then, again, Messrs. Fleming and 
Fulton play Kronstad and Dr. Rank with 
a good Jeal of skill—the representative of 
Dr. Rank in particular performing with 
quite as much conviction as one could 
expect the part of the melancholy pseudo- 
lover of Nora, a medical man whose father 
—‘ bad husband of his fires,” if we may 
use a phrase of Emerson’s—has bequeathed 
to the unfortunate Dr. Rank a nervous 
system of curious and inexplicable infirmity, 
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@ nervous system the precise date of whose 
complete collapse the invalided practitioner 
of medicine is able to calculate with all the 
ease of Old Moore foretelling a national 
disaster from the conjunction of the stars, 
and all the assurance of Dr. Cumming 
issuing a religious prophecy. Miss 
Marion Lea is very discreet and sufficient 
as a martyred woman—lIbsen’s women, 
be it observed, being most of them either 
martyred or rebellious; for do they not, by the 
very fact that they are women, suffer “‘ that 
last misery’ (as by one of the greatest 
philosophers it has been called) the misery 
of being governed by their inferiors? 
The performance of Miss Janet Achurch, as 
Nora, is wonderfully various and convinc- 
ing, full of insight and fascination ; 
though we confess we are not quite sure 
whether the extreme elaboration of detail 
and the great decisiveness of touch have 
left Nora, in the eyes of the spectator, a 
less really irresponsible person, a character 
less young, less undeveloped, less naive and 
blank, so to say, than that which was sug- 
gested by the earlier interpretation—the 
interpretation given before the admirable 
actress, whose return we welcome, went 
away to Australia. But whatever may be 
said on this score, the performance is 
remarkable—it is emphatically a thing to 
be seen, even at the risk of the play’s still 
further leading captive (with its ideas so 
inapplicable, or so unnecessary to our day 
and place) the silly woman, the suburban 
revolutionary, and the academic doctrinaire. 

Freperick WeEpDMORE. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

HERR WILLIBALD RICHTER gave a pianoforte 
recital at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
His performance of the Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor showed that he had 
great command of the keyboard. In Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata Appassionata he played with 
earnestness, but he seemed too much bent on 
giving areading ; the phrasing was overdone, the 
loud passages too hard, and the tempo often 
hurried. Of the three movements, the middle 
one was the nrost satisfactory. In Schumann’s 
**Carneval” the same faults were perceptible, 
and in some of the movements intensified. 
The remainder of the programme consisted 
of pieces by Liszt, Brahms, and Chopin. 
Herr Richter has in him the makings of a 
good pianist, but at present he lacks dignity 
and repose. 

The last of the three Wind Chamber Concerts 
took place at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday 
evening. The programme opened with Mr. C. E, 
Stephens’s tuneful, well-scored, but conventional 
** Allegro entremelé d’un Andante varie” for 
wood-wind and horn. The chief feature of the 

rogramme was, however, the Brahms’ Quintet 
in B minor for strings and clarinet (Op. 115). 
The performance by Messrs. Ludwi;, Collins, 
Clinton, Krause, and Squire was, on the whole, 
decidedly good, and at the close the artists 
were twice recalled. Mr. O. Beringer played 
Chopin's Lallade in G@ minor, but with more 
strength than poetry. Mme. Clara Samuell 
sang Dr. Mackeuzie’s fine song, ‘‘ In our Boat,” 
but she was heard to better advantage in 
Purcell’s ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds.” Mr. J. 
Ludwig gave some short violin solos in a suc- 
cessful manner. 

On the same evening the first of a series of 
three chamber concerts was given at Princes’ 





Hall, with Miss M. Wurm as pianist, and 
Messrs. Elderhorst and Bast (violin and ’cello). 
Artistic performances of works by Dvordk, 
Volkmann, Gade, &c., were given. We shall 
hope to notice the second concert at greater 
length. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The 
first piece was announced as “ Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor,” by J. 8. Bach. Now the 
composer wrote many fugues in that key for 
harpsichord, but the one played was originally 
written for organ. A transcription of this kind 
ought to be properly announced, and, moreover, 
our gifted English pianist would do well not to 
play organ music on the pianoforte—at any rate, 
not in public. Her execution was excellent, 
but in this form she could not do justice to the 
music. Her reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A flat (Op. 110) was intelligent and full of 
good intentions, but Miss Davies was not at her 
best. She interpreted short solos by Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin with taste and skill. 
Fraulein Gabriele Wietrowetz played Spohr’s 
Dramatic Concerto for violin with great 
power, purity of tone, and artistic taste. She 
is a pupil of Dr. Joachim, and has faithfully 
copied him in the matters of tone-production 
and style. Of course, she could not have a 
better model; but, for the present, her 
individuality is hidden under her teacher’s 
strong influence. She bids fair, however, to 
become an artist of the very first rank. She 
was received with great enthusiasm. She was 
accompanied, in a sympathetic manner, on the 
pianoforte by Miss Davies. The two ladies 
afterwards gave an earnest and artistic reading 
of Brahms’ Sonata in G (Op. 78) for piano and 
violin. 

The performance of ‘‘ Elijah” at the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday evening, with Mesdames 
Albani and Belle Cole, and Messrs. Ben Davies 
and Watkin Mills as soloists, attracted a large 
audience. These artists did full justice to 
themselves ; and the choral singing, under Mr. 
Barnby’s direction, was, as usual, most 
brilliant. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








OBITUARY. 
THE death is announced of M. Edouard 
Lalo, one of the most distinguished of modern 
French composers. He was born at Lille in 
1823. He is, perhaps, best known in this 
country by the Symphonie Espagnole, which 
has so often been played by Sarasate; that 
eminent violinist introduced, indeed, another 
of his works, a Concerto in F, ata Philharmonic 
Concert in 1874, but it has not been heard here 
since. M. Lalo’s ‘‘ Roi d’Ys,” produced at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, in 1888, met with much 
success. The composer had a horror of the 
commonplace, and this may at times have led 
to bizarre and forced effects; but his music 
displays charm and skill. His Aubade for 
string and wind instruments, lately performed 
at Mr. Clinton’s concert, gave good evidence of 
both these qualities. He lacked, perhaps, deep 
originality ; but there is character in his com- 
— and he was justly held in high esteem 
y contemporary composers. 
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application. F. Rancis I Ray ENSC KorT, Manager. 
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ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
21, Fursiva 81., Hotpory, & 27, Cuancery Lax, Lonvon, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 





EDNA LYALL’ S NOVELS. 


EACH IN ONE VOLUME. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DONOVAN. 


A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 


WE TWO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DONOVAN.” 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


BY EDNA LYALL. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


BY EDNA LYALL. 


WON BY WAITING. 


BY EDNA LYALL. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


BY EDNA LYALL. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 





BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


BY MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 4 





MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


BY MM. E. LE 5 CLERO. 





MARCH IN THE RANKS. 


BY JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


NINETTE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VERA,” ‘“‘BLUE ROSES,” &c. 





A CROOKED PATH. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


ONE REASON WHY. 


BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 








Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s., Illustrated by Sie J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, LASLETT POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. J. POYNTER, F. SANDYS, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


John Halifax, Gentleman. Christian's Mistake. 


A — Thoughts about A Noble Life. 


Wom Hannah. 
A Life 1 for a Life. The Unkind Word. 
Nothing New. A Brave Lady. 
The Woman’s Kingdom. Studies from Life 


Mistress and Maid. Young Mrs. Jardine. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 


Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
The Old Judge ; or, Life in a Colony. 
Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 


The Crescent and the Cross. | Darien, 
BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Grandmother’s Money. | No Church. 
BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
Nathalie. d : Adele. 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
Barbara's History. | Lord Brackenbury. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 





Adam Graeme. A Rose in June. 
Laird of Norlaw. Pheebe, Junior. 
Agnes. It was a Lover and hi 
Life of Irving. 

BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
David Elginbrod. | Alec Forbes. 
Robert Falconer. Sir Gibbie. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 


The Real Lord Byron. : A Book about Doctors. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


Through the Long Night. By Mrs. E. Lyxw Lynron. 
t and her Bridesmaids, 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mrs. Noxon. 
St. Olave’s. By the Author of ‘‘ Janita’s Cross.”’ 
My Little Lady. By E. F. Poynter. 
Les Miserables, By Victor 7.7 
Annals of an Eventful Life. Dr. Dasenr. 
Life of Marie Antoinette. By f. OC. D. Yonce. 
Sir Bernard Burke's F mance. 
Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 
Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 
Dixon’s New Ameriga. 
Hunt’s Old wut Suburb. 


W: 
__ The inglichweman in = i. By Mrs. Grerron. 





Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Luan, 13, Great MartporoucH StTREEt, W. 
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